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EDITORIALS 


able to put in the mails the report of the great 

Chicago Conventions just one week and one day 
after the close of that Convention on February 21. We 
are proud that we are able to give you this, the first 
commercial report. It’s a big job and would be im- 
possible without own well-appointed printing plant. 
And having completed the job of copy preparation, we 
are reminded how impossible it would be for one man 
to attend all of these important sessions. That is why 
so many of our friends, say they enjoy reading it in 
“The Canning Trade’, and that is why we hurry so 
to get it out. 


Ta CONVENTION — It’s a real pleasure to be 


Always one of the most talked about topics at any 
convention, is the location of the next one. Since we 
of the press are supposed to know, it’s entirely possible 
that we get more of the rumors on this subject than 
anyone else. At any rate, out in Chicago last week 
every one but us, it seemed, knew where the next con- 
vention would be held. We thought we did, too, but it 
wasn’t official until a day after the convention closed. 
We can now say, officially, that the 1952 convention 
will be held in Atlantic City in January. And in case 
you are disappointed with that, it is also official that 
the 1953 convention will be held in Chicago in Febru- 
ary. Yes, that’s right, the convention officials wrapped 
up a two-year package. Notice between now and the 
time these conventions are held, how many different 
versions you will hear of this location. Try to remem- 
ber that the above locations are official, and that you 
saw them in “The Canning Trade’. The announcement 
agrees with the policy decision made by the three asso- 
ciations two years ago to alternate between the two 
cities as far as reasonably possible. 


‘he age-old argument as to which is the better loca- 
tion will probably never be solved and this seems to us 
to »e the best possible solution. If nothing else, it 
gives the machinery man, without whom the industry 
woud be in a pretty pickle, the opportunity to stage 
one grand exhibition at least every other year. 

Put getting back to last week’s convention, as men- 
tioned in the last edition of this column, the theme 
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might be said to have been “Industry-Government 
Cooperation”. And indeed a great deal was accom- 
plished in this area. 

Conversely the impounding scare may be said to 
have been the center ring attraction. Though this may 
seem to contradict any impression of mutual coopera- 
tion, actually it served to emphasize this spirit. An 
impounding order could, and undoubtedly would have 
resulted in very unfavorable publicity for the Canning 
Industry. The Quartermaster is sorely in need of cer- 
tain canned food items. Though extremely short in 
some cases, those items are available, either in dis- 
tributors or canners warehouses. It is no doubt true 
that the Army does not have the authority to impound 
stocks. It is just as true that the Army can obtain 
that authority through some other agency. That that 
order was not issued is positive proof of the govern- 
ment’s desire to cooperate with the canning and dis- 
tributing industries. It is now up to those industries 
to perform their part of the bargain. Let’s keep it on 
a cooperative basis. 


RESEARCH CONFERENCES—Dr. E. J. Cameron, 
and Charles H. Mahoney, directors respectively of the 
Research Laboratory and the Raw Products Research 
Bureau of the National Canners Association, merit 
hearty congratulations for their selection of conference 
subjects, and their success in enticing authoritative 
speakers to handle those subjects. Discussed at the 
Canning Problems Conferences were such subjects as 
Experimental Processes with Antibiotics and with 
Radiations, Dietetic Packs, Nutrition, and other spe- 
cial studies. Insect Control, Heat Units, Soil Testing, 
Labor Saving Equipment for Production and Harvest- 
ing were discussed at the Raw Products meeting. A 
joint conference of the two groups discussed thor- 
oughly from all angles the “Added Chemical” problem. 

So it should have been a most profitable meeting for 
all who attended. And by the same token this issue, 
which contains in repertorial form a _ play-by-play, 
meeting-by-meeting account of these proceedings, 
should be both interesting and helpful to you, our 
readers. 
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Crown manufactures a full line 

of Packer’s Cans, expertly : 
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to every phase of construction, P 
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Call on Crown FIRST, not i 

d 

only for on-time deliveries of n 

; Superior Cans, but for : 
superior, on-the-job SERVICE. 
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Don’t wait until you need 
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: cans to have a friendly t 
Crown Sales Representative 
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visit you. Let’s talk 

it over right now. 
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Legal Minimum Acreage Prices By Area 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced February 27, the location ad- 
justments, by producing areas, of the 
January 15, 1951, “legal minimum” 
prices for vegetables for processing as 
published in the Supplement to “Agri- 
cultural Prices” issued on January 31. 
(“Canning Trade”, February 5, 1951, 
page 12.) (Acreage goals were listed in 
February 19 issue of “Canning Trade”, 
page 16.) The adjusted “legal minimum” 
prices by areas are being announced at 
this time to aid growers and processors 
in negotiating contracts for the 1951 
production of these crops. Although the 
actual prices paid will be determined as 
heretofore on the basis of supply-demand 
relationships, the area “legal minimums” 
will be of assistance in arriving at prices 
that are not out of line with any ceiling 
prices on processed vegetables that might 
be imposed by the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization at some future time, according to 
the Department. 

For green lima beans, snap _ beans, 
beets, cabbage, sweet corn, green peas, 
spinach, and tomatoes, the area “mini- 
mums” are based on parity prices, and 
hence are subject to change with changes 
in parity prices. For asparagus, cucum- 
bers, and pimientoes, the area “mini- 
mums” are based on season average 
prices of earlier years, and will be sub- 
ject to change only if the respective par- 
ity price exceeds the “legal minimum” as 
now computed under the alternative pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 


The following tables show, by produc- 
tion areas, the 1950 average prices re- 
ceived by growers, as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
the adjusted “legal minimum” prices as 
of January 15, 1951. By comparing these 
prices, both the grower and processor are 
in position to negotiate what adjust- 
ments can be made in the 1951 contract 
prices as compared with those paid in 
1950. In arriving at the maximum ad- 
ets the individual processor may 
either: 


1. Add the dollars-and-cents price dif- 
fere.ce between the area’s 1950 average 
pric’ paid and the area’s “legal mini- 
mun.” price as of January 15, 1951 to his 
average price paid for the raw commod- 
Ity ‘or each of his 1950 price classifica- 
tion: or 


2. Compute the area’s January 15, 
1951. “legal minimum” price as a per- 
cent ge of the area’s 1950 average 
pric’, and apply this percentage to his 
1950 average price paid for the raw 
commodity for each of his 1950 price 
clas. fications. 


These prices are subject to change 
with changes in parity prices. Respon- 
sibili:y rests with individual processors 
for .pplying the proper adjustment to 
fit his speeifie cireumstances. 
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The adjusted “legal minimums” for 
asparagus for processing and cucumbers 
for pickles (not shown in the tables) are 
their respective 1950 season average 
prices by location. 


The “legal minimum” price for pimien- 
toes for processing is based on the 1949 
season average price, adjusted in accord- 
ance with Section 402 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. This “legal 
minimum” as of January 15, 1951 is 
$71.50 per ton as compared with a 1950 
season average price of $70.00. Since 
price and production information is re- 
ported for only one State, location dif- 
ferentials are unnecessary. (See Weekly 
Review for Editorial Comment.) 


Jan. 15, 1951, 


“Legal 
Minimum” 
Price 
1950 Season - Adjusted 
Average Price for 
State or Area to Growers Location 


GREEN LIMA BEANS FOR PROCESSING: 
Dollars Per Ton (Shelled Basis) 


New York, New Jersey...... 142.00 165.00 
Pennsylvania 148.00 
Delaware, Md. 33. 147.00 
Ark., Mo., Okla., Tenn....... 134.00 147.00 
Wise., Minn., Illinois........... 128.00 145.00 
Michigan, Indiana ... 126.00 135.00 
Wash., Oregon, Idaho 150.00 171.00 
California 157.00 
All Other States............c0c00 136.00 152.00 
Weighted Average, U. S..... 136.00 152.00 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING: 
—Dollars Per Ton— 


New England States............ 78.50 105.00 
New York 118.00 128.00 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 

Western Maryland? ........ 98.30 114.00 
Eastern Shore of Md.?, 

Del., Va., (except South- 

western), East. N. C.%.. 90.00 101.00 
Florida 100.00 124.00 
S. C., Ga., (other than 

North), Ala., Miss., La. 80.60 103.00 


Ark., Okla., Mo., Tenn. 

(other than Eastern)... 88.60 97.00 
Eastern Tenn.*, N. C., 

(other than Eastern), 

Southwest Va.5, North 


106.00 131.00 
Texas 80.00 88.00 
Wise., Mich., Ohio, Ind., 

Ill., Iowa, Minn. 112.00 123.00 
Colorado, Utah, New 

Mexico, Idaho 107.00 
Washington, Oregon . 133.00 
Califor 120.00 
All Other States 112.00 

122.00 


Weighted Average, U. S... 104.00 


1 Counties West of Chesapeake Bay and Susque- 
hanna River. . 

2 Counties East of Chesapeake Bay and Susque- 
hanna River. 

3 Rockingham, Guilford, Randolph, Montgomery, 
and Richmond Counties and all counties West 
thereof in North Carolina. 

4 Marion, Grundy, Warren, DeKalb, Putnam, Over- 
ton, and Clay Counties and all counties East 
thereof in North Carolina. 

5 Craig, Roanoke, Franklin, and Henry Counties 
and all Counties West thereof in Virginia. 

® Fannin, Union, Towns, Rabun, Lumpkin, White, 
and Habersham Cqunties. 


Jan. 15, 1951, 
“Legal 
Minimum” 
1950 Season Adjusted 
Average Price for 
State or Area to Growers Location 


BEETS FOR PROCESSING: 
—Dollars Per Ton— 


We Ne 20.60 27.40 
Col., Mich., Wise., Minn., - 

Iowa, Ill, Ind., Ohio... 19.00 21.00 
Ore., Wash., Idaho, Utah = 22.20 26.00 
AN Otter 20.00 23.20 
Weighted Average, U. S... 20.00 23.80 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT: 
N. Y., Mich., Ohio, Ind., 


8.60 16.90 
Ill., Wise., Minn., Iowa.... 9.80 14.90 
TD 13.00 19.00 
Colorado, Utah ............ 11.00 16.70 
Washington, Oregon ......... 14.50 17.90 
All Other States............ccc0« 13.20 19.40 
Weighted Average, U. S... 9.70 16.80 


SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING: 


Maine, New Hampshire.... 19.30 28.90 
19.00 25.40 


New York .. - 20.20 23.70 
Pennsylvania, other than 

Southeastern 21.80 27.40 
Southeastern Penn.!, 

Western Maryland? ........ 18.00 23.60 
Eastern Shore of Md.*, 

Delaware, Virginia ........ 15.80 21.40 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa........ 17.30 22.40 
Mich., Wise., Minn., Ohio 15.80 21.00 
14.00 19.10 
Washington, Idaho, Utah 18.70 23.80 
Oregon 30.00 35.20 
All Other States ................. 22.70 26.70 
Weighted Average, U.S... 17.60 22.70 


! Counties of Franklin, Cumberland, Adams, York, 
Dauphin, Lebanon, Lancaster, Berks, Chester, 
and Delaware. 

2 Cecil County and all Counties in Maryland West 
of Chesapeake Bay and the Susquehanna River. 

* All Counties East of Chesapeake Bay and the 
Susquehanna River, except Cecil County. 


TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING: 


—Dollars Per Ton (Unhusked)— 
New England States, N. 


Y., Northern Penn.."........ 24.30 31.80 
Penn., other than North- 
ern, Western Md.%.......... 29.40 34.70 


N. J., Del., Eastern Shore 

of Md.*, and Accomac 

and Northampton Coun- 

Virginia, other than Acco- 

mac and Northampton 


31.00 35.10 

Kentucky, Tenn., Ark., 

Missouri, Oklahoma ......... 27.60 30.70 
Ohic, Ind., Mich., Wise., 

Texas 15.00 29.10 
Col., Utah, New Mexico, 

Ariz., Kan., Nebraska... 20.50 27.60 
25.50 30.10 
All Other States................. 24.50 29.10 
Weighted Average, U. S... 25.00 31.30 


1 Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Venago, Forest, War- 
ren, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Bradford, Wayne, 
and Susquehanna Counties. 

2 All Counties in Maryland West of Chesapeake 
Bay and the Susquehanna River. 

8 All Counties in Maryland East of Chesapeake 
Bay and the Susquehanna River. 
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Jan. 15, 1951, 
“Legal 
Minimum” 
Price 
1950 Season Adjusted 
Average Price for 
State or Area to Growers’ Location 
SPINACH FOR PROCESSING: 


—Dollars Per Ton— 


Texas 55.00 55.00 
Virginia, Maryland 80.10 90.40 
Arkansas, Oklahoma ........ 75.00 75.90 
Weighted Average, U. S... 50.00 58.50 


GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING: 
—Dollars Per Ton (Shelled Basis) — 
New England States, N. 


Y., N. J., Penn. (other 
than Southeastern) ........ 88.90 101.00 

Southeastern Penn.!, West- 
ern 81.30 97.60 

Del., Eastern Shore of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan.... 74.20 89.80 
Iowa 89.60 99.80 
Illinois ......... 90.00 107.00 
Colorado ..... 69.50 86.40 
75.90 88.80 
Utah, Southeastern Idaho* 73.30 94.70 

Idaho (other than South- 

eastern), Eastern Wash.5, 
Eastern Oregon® ............ 75.40 96.00 

Western Wash.7, Western 
All Other’ 81.70 96.20 
81.90 99.00 


Weighted Average, U. S... 

1 Pennsylvania Counties of Franklin, Cumberland, 
Adams, York, Dauphin, Lebanon, Lancaster, 
Berks, Chester, and Delaware. 

2 Counties in Maryland West of Chesapeake Bay 
and the Susquehanna River. 

® Counties in Maryland East of Chesapeake Bay 
and the Susquehanna River. 

4 Lemhi, Butte, Blaine, Cassia Counties and all 
Counties East thereof in Idaho. 

5 All Counties in Washington East of but not in- 
eluding Okanogan, Chelan, Kittitas, Yakima, 
and Kliclitat Counties. 

® Wasco, Jefferson, Deschutes, and Lake Counties 
and all Counties East thereof in Oregon. 

* All other Counties in Washington and Oregon 
except those under (5) and (6). 


PMA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The following named Canners have 
been appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to serve on a committee to con- 
sult with PMA on matters concerning 
the Industry and Mobilization. The mem- 
bership is representative of Independent, 
Small, Medium and Large Canners, as 
well as Trade Association members and 
non members. It also reflects the geo- 
graphical spread of the Industry, accord- 
ing to the USDA announcement appoint- 
ing the Committee. 


John L. Baxter, H. C. Baxter & Bro., 
Brunswick, Maine; R. D. Cleaveland, 
The H. J. McGrath Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland; Howard T. Cumming, Cur- 
tice Brothers Co., Rochester, New York; 
W. F. Dietrich, Green Giant Co., Le 
Sueur, Minnesota; Fred C. Heinz, H. J. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Dale Hollenbeck, Thornton Canning Co., 
Thornton, California; Mare C. Hutchin- 
son, Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., Fenn- 


ville, Michican; Glen Knouse, Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, Inc., Peach Glen, 
Pennnsylvania; H. F. Krimendahl, 


Canners offering packs to the Quartermaster at the Stevens Hotel following General 
Busch’s emergency appeal at the Chicago Convention, February 20. 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana; and William C. Kunzman, 
Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, Colorado. 


Roy G. Lucks, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, California; W. K. 
McCracken, Treesweet Products Co., San- 
ta Ana, Calif.; Robert C. Paulus, Paulus 
Bros. Packing Co., Salem, Oregon; Louis 
Ratzesberger, Jr., Illinois Canning Co., 
Hoopeston, Illinois; Lee Recker, Adams 
Packing Association, Inc., Auburndale, 
Florida; J. R. St. Clair, St. Clair Foods 
Co., Ltd., McAllen, Texas; Oliver G. Wil- 
lits, Campbell Soup Co., Camden, New 
Jersey; E. E. Willkie, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, Illinois; S. R. Smith, 
Chief, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
PMA—Government Chairman and Floyd 
F. Hedlund, PMA — Government Vice- 
Chairman. 


FDA AND SALT SUBSTITUTES 


Under date of March 8, 1949, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency announced that it 
would regard each salt substitute as a 
new drug within the meaning of section 
201 (p) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and that interstate dis- 
tribution of each salt substitute should be 
discontinued until a new-drug application 
had been filed and become effective. Sub- 
stantial information concerning the safe- 
ty of many of the ingredients used in 
salt substitutes has been developed and 
published since the announcement was 
made. It is now possible to evaluate the 
safety of many individual salt substi- 
tutes and to determine whether they are 
new drugs requiring effective applica- 
tions prior to distribution in interstate 
commerce. 


The Federal Security Agency there: 
fore no longer regards all salt substitites 
as new drugs. Upon request, the Agency 
will express its opinion as to whether a 
new-drug application is necessary for 
any particular product if complete infor- 
mation concerning its composition and 
proposed labeling is submitted, 


BACK WAR EFFORT 


In a resolution unanimously adopted 
the members of the National Food Brok- 
ers Association pledged every assistance 
and cooperation “to the furtherance of 
the expeditious accomplishment of the 
defense effort.” 


The text of the resolution follows: 


“Whereas, our nation is engaged in a 
tremendous, and commendable, effort to 
maintain for ourselves and for all men 
everywhere the spirit of freedom and its 
many lasting benefits, and 


“Whereas, we do wholeheartedly sup- 
port and subscribed to the noble princi- 
ples on which this nation was founded 
and which it is now engaged in preserv- 
ing through the current defense pro- 
grams, and 


“Whereas, this nation’s effort will re- 
quire the fullest assistance and coopera- 
tion of every American, now therefore 
be it 


“Resolved, that we the members of 
the National Food Brokers Association 
assembled in Chicago for our 46th An- 
nual Convention, do pledge to our nation 
and to its governmental agencies, every 
assistance and cooperation which we can 
give, both as individuals and as an Asso- 
ciation, to the furtherance of the expedi- 
tious accomplishment of the defense 
effort.” 


AREA OF PRODUCTION HEARING 


The Wage and Hour Administrator 
has called a public hearing to be held in 
Washington on April 2 to consider pos- 
sible revisions or amendments to the 
regulation defining “Area of Produc- 
tion” under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Interested persons desiring to be 
heard, should notify the Administrator 
by March 23 and written statements may 
be filed before April 2. 
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CHICAGO ELECTIONS 


NATIONAL CANNERS 


Herbert J. Barnes, Kaysville Canning 
Corporation, Kaysville, Utah, President; 
Fred C. Heinz, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Vice - Presi- 
dent; Carlos Campbell, Washington, 
D. C., Secretary-Treasurer. 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS 


Roy C. Ossman, Paul E. Kroehle Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, National Chair- 
man; Clarence Wendt, Allison & Wendt, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1st Vice- 
Chairman; E. Norton Reusswig, Les- 
trade Brothers, New York City, 2nd 
Vice-Chairman; Willis Johnson, Jr., Wil- 
lis Johnson Company, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, 3rd Vice-Chairman; Harry E. 
Cook, Harry B. Cook Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Treasurer; George E. 
Dougherty, Dougherty-Vert Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Member - at - 
Large; Watson Rogers, Washington, 
D: C., President. 


CANNING MACHINERY & 
SUPPLIES 


All officers of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association were reelected as 
follows: Eugene A. Hildreth, Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, Presi- 
dent; Hal W. Johnston, Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corporation, Rochester, New 
York, Vice-President; Sam G. Gorsline, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, Secretary. 


NATIONAL PRESERVERS 


C. R. Zimmermann, Barnes & Zimmer- 
mann, Ine., New Brighton, Minnesota, 
President; Leo Abrahams, General Pre- 
serve Company, Vice-President; R. J. 
Glaser, Glaser, Crandell Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Vice-President; John C. 
Fosgate, Chester C. Fosgate Company, 
Orlando, Florida, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
W. Lowe Walde, Washington, D. C., 
Managing Director; Daniel R. Forbes, 
Washington, D. C., Counsel. 


NATIONAL RED CHERRY 
INSTITUTE 


Horace M. Putnam, Lyons, New York, 
Presi’ent; Gary S. Morgan, John C. 
Morgan Company, Traverse City, Michi- 
gan, Vice-President; Edgerton Hart, 
Chicao, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


STATE SECRETARIES 


Cec'l R. Tulley, Northwest Canners 
Assoc ation, Portland, Oregon, President; 


Calvi' L. Skinner, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Easton, Maryland, Vice- 
President; J. Overby Smith, Texas 


Canners Association, Weslaco, Texas, 
Secretary. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


FLASH 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
1952 ATLANTIC CITY 
(January) 


1953 CHICAGO, ILL. 
(February) 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


Sherwin A. Hill, Lee & Cady, Detroit, 
Michigan, President; M. T. Toulme, New 
York City, Executive Vice-President; 
Charles S. Eaton, S. S. Pierce Company, 
Boston Massachusetts, Vice-President; 
J. B. Maltby, J. B. Maltby Company, 
Corning, New York, Vice-President; Ed- 
ward Sweeney, Sweeney & Company, 
San Antonio, Texas, Vice - President; 
Paul Tell, Akron Coffee & Grocery Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, Vice-President; J. 
Stanley Seeman, Seeman Brothers, Inc., 
New York City, Treasurer; Ralph John- 
son, New York City, Secretary. 


FORTY-NINERS 
John Dingee, Crown Can Company, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, President; 
Robert A. Sindall, Jr., A. K. Robins & 
Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, 
‘Vice-President; Melvin C. Carlson, “Food 
Packer”, Chicago, Illinois, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


New officers of the National Association of State and Regional Canners Asso- 
ciation Secretaries got together with Harold H. Jaeger, Marketing Director of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, for a chat during the group’s banquet in 
Chicago. Left to right are J. O. Smith, Texas Canners Association, secretary- 
treasurer of the national group; C. R. Tulley, Northwest Canners Association, 
president; Mr. Jaeger; C. L. Skinner, Tri-State Packers Association, vice- 
This year, as before, the Can Manufacturers Institute will assist 
Canners on a regional and national basis with a public relations program for 


president. 


canned foods. 


ASSOCIATED INDEPENDENT 
CANNERS 


E. H. Dunlap, Plymouth Canning 
Company, Plymouth, Indiana, President; 
Gerald J. Hipke, A. T. Hipke & Sons, 
New Holstein, Wisconsin, Vice-Presi- 
dent; G. Bartol Silver, Charles B. Silver 
& Sons, Havre de Grace, Maryland, Vice- 
President. 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY 


Frank H. Van Eenwyck, Fruit Belt 
Preserving Company, East Williamson, 
New York, President; Ogden S. Sells, 
Riverside, California, lst Vice-President; 
Walter Glascoff, Canned Foods, Ince., 
Waupun, Wisconsin, 2nd Vice-President; 
S. G. Gorsline, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY 


William N. Hughes, Chisholm-Ryder 
Company, Columbus, Wisconsin, Presi- 
dent; William A. Free, Hungerford 
Packing Company, Hungerford, Pennysl- 
vania, 1st Vice-President; George A. 
Schanbacher, Crocker - Union, Chicago, 
Illinois, 2nd Vice-President; Robert W. 


Mairs, Winter Garden Citrus Products, 
Winter Garden, Florida, Treasurer; Rob- 
ert L. Eirich, Crocker-Union, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Secretary; Arthur J. Judge, 
“The Canning Trade”, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Recording Secretary. 
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E. H. Dunlap, Plymouth Canning Company, Plymouth, Indiana, (far right) 
was unanimously elected President of the Associated Independent Canners at 
their first permanent organization meeting held on Tuesday, February 20, at 


the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 


Mr. Dunlap has been active both in the Asso- 


ciated Independent Corn Canners and in the Corn Canners Services Bureau, 


precursor’s of the new organization. 


Others in the picture, are from left to 


right, Vice-President G. H. Hipke, A. T. Hipke & Sons, New Holstein, Wiscon- 
sin, and Vice-President Bartol Silver, Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, 


Maryland. 


The new organization approved an aggressive 1951 trade and consumers Pro- 
motion Program for canned corn and peas under the supervision of John 


Holme, Director of Marketing. 


PUTNAM HEADS 
RED CHERRY INSTITUTE 


Horace M. Putnam, cherry grower 
from Lyons, New York and president of 
the New York State Horticultural Soci- 
ety, was elected president of the National 
Red Cherry Institute at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, following the Na- 
tional Cherry Pie Baking Contest. 


Elected to the post of vice-president 
was Gary S. Morgan, president of the 
John C. Morgan Co. of Traverse City, 


Michigan. Mr. Morgan is also president 
of the Traverse City Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Edgerton Hart, executive secretary 
and treasurer of the Institute, was re- 
elected and especially commended for the 
help of the Institute in marketing the 
record-breaking 300 million pound cher- 
ry crop of last summer. 


Retiring president “Gus” Rogers, one 
of the Institute founders, was elected 
honorary past president by unanimous 
acclaim in recognition of his contribution 
to the relations between growers and 
processors in the Red Cherry Institute. 
In addition Mr. Rogers was presented a 
marine compass for his boat “Cynthia.” 
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BROKERS BANQUET A SELLOUT 


Some 300 or 400 guests attending the 
annual banquet of the National Food 
Brokers Association scheduled for the 
Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House 
Hotel, on Monday, February 19, were 
served in the Ballroom Foyer. When the 
dinner was completed, tables were re- 
moved from the Main Ballroom so that 
the extra guests could be seated to wit- 
ness the very fine entertainment pro- 
vided by the Association with the Colum. 
bia Broadcasting Company cooperating. 


The show was pronounced by many as 
equal to that produced by the same com- 
bination last year at Atlantic City. And 
that show hiss been generally recognized 
as being one of the finest ever presented 
to an industry audience. 


VINCENTI FIRE 


The warehouse and office building of 
the Rosedale plant of D. Vincenti & Com- 
pany, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, 
packers of mushrooms and specialties, 
was damaged by fire on February 16. 
The roof was completely destroyed and 
there was considerable water damage, 
the total amount of which was not 
disclosed. 


TUC BREAKFAST 


On Sunday morning, February 18, 
The United Products Company of West- 
minster, Maryland, which holds the 
patent rights on ‘Cremogenized” and 
“Cremogovac” (now “Strata-cook”) corn 
canning process, entertained some 75 or 
80 licensees and friends for breakfast 
at the Illinois Athletic Club. After the 
inner man had been well taken care of, 
Mr. Earl Treuhart, Mid-Western repre- 
sentative of the firm, introduced Dr. 
Olin Ball, who described the mathe- 
matical formula which has been evolved 
during the year to determine the exact 
amount of starch necessary to add to 
corn of a given maturity to obtain the 
desired consistency in the “Strata-Cook” 
pack. 


Mr. Truehart then introduced Vice- 
President Paul Cover, who spoke of the 
many improvements made at the West- 
minster plant of the company, and in- 
vited all present to visit with them for 
an inspection. 


President Ralph Cover, the final 
speaker on the program, said that 214 
million cases of the 1950 pack of corn 
was packed by Tupco licensees. This 
pack he said marked the point where 
canners turned from the use of sweet 
corn starch to field corn starch. And 
while he did not say so, he seemed to 
imply, that in his opinion, canners would 
some day return to the use of sweet corn 
starch. He reminded his guests of the 
activities of Food and Drug and quoted 
figures showing the number of seizures 
in the past year. 


BILL FREE GRANDFATHER 


William A. (Bill) Free, Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
and President of the Hungerford Pack- 
ing Company, Hungerford, Pennsyl- 
vania, didn’t look a bit older when he 
learned on Monday morning, February 
19, that he became a grandfather for the 
first time. As a matter of fact, Bill was 
so proud of the accomplishment, that he 
might very easily have been mistaken for 
the father. Bob, Jr., father of the new 
male addition to the Free family, and 
who is associated with his father at the 
Hungerford Packing Company, most 
naturally was not available at the Con- 
vention for comment. 


CAN SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of metal cans during De- 
cember, on a working-day basis, were 
23 percent above November and 69 )er- 
cent above December 1949, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. 


December shipments of metal cans, un- 
adjusted for the number of working days, 
amounted to 352 thousand tons as com- 
pared to 301 thousand tons in November 
and 219 thousand tons during Deceniber 
1949, 
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Tomato Standards Meeting 


On Friday, February 16, a special in- 
dustry meeting was held at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago under the auspices of 
the National Canners Association, with 
Howard Smith presiding. Present at the 
meeting were representatives of tomato 
canners throughout the country. The 
purpose of this meeting was to discuss 
the Standards of Identity for Canned 
Tomatoes and the proposed military spe- 
cifications for “Concentrated Tomato 
Juice.” With respect to tomatoes, spe- 
cifically the purpose was to delete Sec- 
tion (a) (3) of said Standards, which at 
the present time makes label declaration 
mandatory when tomato juice prepared 
from other tomatoes is used as a packing 
medium. 


By unanimous vote the group ex- 
pressed their wish to have the National 
Canners Association petition the Admin- 
istrator to reopen the Standards of Iden- 
tity for Canned Tomatoes and offered 
to present evidence in support of their 
plea to delete this section from the 
Standards so that tomato juice may be 
added as a packing medium without the 
label declaration. 


Readers of “The Canning Trade” will 
remember that Mr. Maurice Siegel of the 
firm of Strasburger & Siegel, began this 
movement back in October in the column 
“Technologically Speaking” which ap- 
pears regularly in “The Canning Trade”. 
In early December, Mr. Siegel also spoke 
on the subject before the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association and later at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation. In order to refresh canners’ 
memories and to explain to those who 
may not understand the background that 
would seem to make this change in the 
Standards necessary, the following ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Siegel’s talk at the Ohio 
Meeting are here presented. 


“The interpretation of section (a) (3) 
has Leen a subject of considerable dis- 
cussion over the past few years among 
canners and buyers. This section makes 
it compulsory to declare on the label, the 
added optional ingredient, namely to- 
mato juice or strained tomatoes. The 
fact that several packers have been cited 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
for toeir failure to declare the packing 
mediiim on the labels in interstate ship- 
ment. of canned tomatoes, demonstrates 
the d termination of the regulatory offi- 
tials +o enforce the labeling regulation. 


“It was a common practice in the in- 
dustr; prior to the adoption of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, to can 
toma! es with added tomato juice. The 
liquic obtained from the peeled and cored 
tomai.es was at times insufficient in vol- 
ume: , properly fill the containers. This 
neces tated the preparation of more 
juice oy mechanical means to meet the 
daily .equirement. The packing of whole 
tomatves without the addition of tomato 
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juice often led to slack filled cans after 
processing. Such canned tomatoes would 
be graded sub-standard in that they vio- 
lated the fill of container regulation. 


“Since industry participated in the 
formulation of the Standards of Iden- 
tity and was given full opportunity to 
voice its opinion at the Public Hearing 
called for such purpose, it seems that 
there is no other recourse but to comply 
with regulations as written. With the 
passage of time however, there appear 
to be certain factors that may have some 
bearing on section (a) (3) of the Stand- 
ards of Identity. From a_ laboratory 
standpoint there is little difference, if 
any, between the liquid drained from to- 
matoes after peeling and coring (section 
(a) (1)) and the liquid strained from 
mature tomatoes, (section (a) (3)). 
Refractometric determinations are prac- 
tically identical. The food value too is 
the same. The only difference of course, 
is the manner in which the end product 
has been obtained. Certainly no decep- 
tion is practiced as the consumer is pur- 
chasing canned tomatoes containing the 
full complement of tomato material. This 
would not hold true if the packing medi- 
um was prepared from skin, cores and 
small pieces of tomatoes, (section (a) 
(2)), since such liquid medium may not 
be a product of high quality and the con- 
sumer should be so informed by label 
declaration. 

“The buying fraternity appears to re- 
sist the purchase of canned tomatoes 
that bear a label declaration as provided 
in section (a) (3). This is the crux of 
the entire controversy. Where canned 
tomato stocks represent this type of 
pack, it can be well understood why vio- 
lations of the regulation may occur. Dis- 
tributors’ labels enhance the complexity 
of the situation as they seldom declare 
the added ingredient. Buyers and dis- 
tributors control the purchase of canned 
tomatoes for sale to retail outlets and 
therefore it is difficult to obtain an ex- 
pression from the consuming public, 
whether such labeling would affect their 
purchases of canned tomatoes.” 


NO LABORATORY PROCEDURE 


“Since there is no laboratory proce- 
dure for differentiating canned tomatoes 
packed under section (a) (1) and under 
which no statement of the optional in- 
gredient is necessary and canned toma- 
toes packed under section (a) (3) under 
which the optional ingredient must be 
declared, this regulation is difficult to 
enforce unless a plant survey has been 
made by a Food and Drug official. The 
inspection reveals the method of packing 
as well as the type and significance of 
the code on the containers. The inspec- 
tor usually secures either some labelled 


cans or some of the labels being cur- 
rently used. At the same time he will 
request a list of interstate shipments 
that have been made from the tomato 
pack. 


“If tomatoes are being packed as 
described under section (a) (3) then the 
pack must be properly labelled. Under 
these circumstances, it is foolhardy to 
ship such canned tomatoes in interstate 
commerce without a declaration on the 
label showing the added optional ingredi- 
ent. Otherwise such shipments would be 
subject to seizure. 


“A situation of this nature is of con- 
siderable concern to this industry and 
prompt steps should be taken to remedy 
it. 

“If a substantial portion of the indus- 
try feels that the matter is of sufficient 
importance to warrant a change it may 
petition the Administrator for a rehear- 
ing on the “Standards of Identity for 
Canned Tomatoes.” If this is granted 
interested parties will have the oppor- 
tunity to request an amendment remov- 
ing the necessity for the label declara- 
tion of the optional packing medium as 
provided under section (a) (3). 


“In conclusion, it is my hope that per- 
tinent facts have been presented to you 
and that they will help to guide you in 
planning for next season’s pack. The 
success of your industry rests entirely 
upon your ability to pack only quality 
products and that by so doing, you will 
unequivocally win the confidence of the 
consuming public.” 


CONCENTRATED TOMATO JUICE 


Chairman Smith then referred to the 
proposed military specifications for can- 
ned concentrated tomato juice. It is to 
be noted that there are no Standards 
for this product under the Federal Food 
& Drug Act. Since the Standards of 
Identity for Canned Tomato Juice does 
not permit concentration, there was con- 
siderable discussion as to whether or not 
the Standards should be reopened and 
changed to include the concentrated 
product, or whether a separate stand- 
ard should be promulgated. 


Another group felt there should be no 
standards for the product at all. This 
group however had no objection to the 
frozen, fresh, unprocessed product. Since 
there was no agreement the matter was 
to be discussed further at the local asso- 
ciation level and later report back to the 
national group. 


SAFETY CONFERENCE 


The Annual Safety Institute of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association will be 
held at the Loraine Hotel in Madison on 
April 5. In the afternoon labor supply 
will be discussed and the following day 
the Canners Technology Conference will 
be held at Babcock Hall on the Univer- 
sity Campus. The program will include 
a tour of the new laboratory and teach- 
ing facilities in Food Industries. 
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Inset view shows FMC ‘‘No-Can, fe 
No-Fill” mechanism, which pre- 
i 7 j vents spilling and wasting product Y 
in Fast, Accurate in the event no can is fed to the 

Volumetric Filling 
FMC SERIES 100 UTILITY FILLERS A 

a 
FMC Utility Fillers mechanize the filling Model_| _ Pockets Can Sizes Cans per Min. 
of products previously requiring “hand pack”? methods. 101 61 to 168 
For highest quality packs, plus substantial production 102 3 No. 10 and 460z, | 300075 li 
savings, these fillers successfully handle sliced peaches, 404 x 615 cl 
cherries, lima beans and countless other whole and gran- 103 15 magi 2 a 100 to 250 . 


ular products. Exclusive operating features include FMC 
“‘No-Can, No-Fill” mechanism eliminates waste by pre- 
venting discharge of fill when a can is not in the receiving FMC MULTI-UTILITY FILLERS ; 
position. Telescoping measuring pockets, adjustable while : 
machine is operating, accurately and uniformly measure 
fill. A specially designed funnel device prevents spillage 
during transfer of products from measuring pocket to can. 
Each filled can travels over a vibrating track which prop- 
erly settles entire contents without damage. The new z 
Series 100 Utility Fillers provide smooth, economical filling 


performance on even the most hard-to-handle products.  & . filling stages are in one continuous 
‘ operation. Each commodity (cubed 
peaches and pears, whole grapes, 
Write for full information pineapple sections, halved cherries) 
or call your nearest FMC representative. opens hy 
single container discharge. 
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44th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951 


EETING in Chicago for the twentieth time in their forty-four 
year existence, and for the first time in five years, the National 
Canners Association Convention, held February 17 to 21, at- 

tracted representative attendance from every part of the country. At 
this writing there are no official attendance records. As every reader 
knows present day meetings bear slight resemblance to the old time can- 
ners meetings. In addition to Canners, Brokers, Machinery and Supplies 
men, food men of all descriptions now hold concurrent meetings. The 
overall attendance would probably run somewhere between 16 and 20 thou- 
sand. The three main groups in which this family of readers is interested 
would probably ring up an attendance total of some 10 to 12 thousand. 
As is our usual custom, the following pages will be devoted to the activi- 


ties of this latter group. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 


There was a sharp contrast in the 
feeling of the 1951 NCA Board which 
met Saturday, February 17 compared 
with the 1950 Board which convened at 
Atlantic City last January. At the meet- 
ing a year ago the budget of just about 
every division was cut religiously in a 
strict economy drive. 


At the 1951 meeting the Board voted 
a 20 percent increase in the budget with- 
out even a whisper of dissent. This in- 
crease brings the budget over the million 
dollar mark—for the first time, we be- 
lieve. It provides for a 10 percent in- 
crease in staff salaries and for the gen- 
erally increased costs of doing business. 
To meet the increased budget, dues were 


HERBERT J. BARNES, President 
National Canners Association 
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raised approximately 20 percent to 4/10 
of 1 cent per case for seasonal products 
and 2/10 of 1 cent per case for non-sea- 
sonal products. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS—The Board 
amended the By-Laws to provide for 
a new class of membership for Ca- 
nadian and Mexican canning firms who 
would be entitled to limited services of 
the Association for a flat dues rate of 
$250 a year. New members in this classi- 
fication will receive the “Information 
Letter” and other association publica- 
tions and have the privilege of staff con- 
sultation at the Washington headquar- 
ters and laboratories as well as the West 
Coast laboratories. 


OTHER ACTIONS—The Board also 
gave official sanction to the War Mobili- 
zation Committee which was _ provided 
with a budget of $25,000 and authorized 
to act for the Association in current 
activities in the War Mobilization 
program. 

As readers know, this Committee has 
been active for the past month or so 
under the leadership of past President, 
Howard Cumming of Curtice Brothers 
Company, Rochester, New York and is 
divided into subcommittees having to do 
with price, manpower, agriculture, ma- 
terials priorities and any other mobiliza- 
tion contingency that might arise. 


The Board also proposed a retirement 
plan for the .staff which divorces the 
N.C.A. plan from Social Security. 


It voted also to change the assessment 
of $25 for each party in arbitration 
cases to $30 for the complainent and 
assessment of the looser when arbitra- 
tion proceedings are completed. 


SAN FRANCISCO LABORATORIES 
—H. E. Gray, Chairman of the Western 


Building Committee, reported that be- 
cause of the weather and materials delay 
the new Western laboratories at Berke- 
ley would probably not be completed by 
the time of the May Board Meeting. Mr. 
Gray and his associates had formerly 
extended an invitation to hold a joint 
meeting of the Board in May in conjunc- 
tion with dedication ceremonies at Berke- 
ley. Mr. Gray emphasized that the build- 
ing would be completed by that time but 
laboratory facilities would not be com- 
plete, so that it would still be possible to 
have the meeting out there at that time. 
Because it was thought that it might be 
more important to meet in ‘Washington 
in the spring because of the Interna- 
tional situation, the Board left the deci- 
sion to the discretion of the Executive 
Committee. 


LABELING COMMITTEE REPORTS 
—John Baxter, new Chairman of the 
Labeling Committee, promised the Board 
increased activity from that group dur- 
ing the year. Among other things the 
Committee will bring up to date the 
Labeling Manual and in an attempt to 
boil down the mandatory terms provided 
by the Food & Drug Administration to 
one statement, will send out question- 
naires to canners asking fora preference 
for such terms as “Sugar Corn”, “Sweet 
Corn’’, ete. 


HENRY P. TAYLOR, Immediate Past President 
National Canners Association 
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WAR MOBILIZATION CONFERENCE 


Saturday February 17, 1951 
Presiding: HENRY P. TAYLOR, President NCA 


As had been expected, the first general 
meeting of the convention, the Special 
War Mobilization Conference, held at 
1:30 Saturday afternoon, February 17, 
was a sell out. Of the important gov- 
ernment functionaries scheduled for ad- 
dresses at the meeting, the only one 
unable to attend was Major General Her- 
man Feldman, Quartermaster General of 
the Army. His message was delivered 
by Brig. General Everett Busch, Com- 
manding General of the Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot. 


SAFETY OF CANNED FOODS 
IN MODERN WAR 


Dr. E. J. Cameron, Director of Re- 
search of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, started off the Mobilization 
Conference with an appropriate message 
calling attention to the protection af- 
forded the public by canned foods in the 
event of atomic, biological and chemical 
warfare. “Hermetically sealed canned 
and glass containers provide the most 
complete protection against the three 
kinds of warfare that may create a seri- 
ous food contamination problem,” he 
asserted. Canned foods and food liquids 
are, therefore, an essential commodity in 
civil defense, he said. “In their protected 
form they can supply safe, solid food and 
liquid and provide balanced nutrition for 
the indefinite period that may be ex- 
pected as the result of the destruction of 
distribution facilities caused by enemy 
attacks”. 


“The feeding of people and the satis- 
faction of their drink requirements in an 
emergency area will be of importance 
second only to that of medical care, and 
the immediate availability of an uncon- 
taminated food supply will become a re- 
quirement for the unevacuated popula- 
tion,” he said. 


In connection with atomic warfare, 
Dr. Cameron explained, the food must be 
protected against “residual” radiation or 
“radioactive dust.” All packaged foods 
which remain intact will be fit for con- 
sumption, while unprotected foods will be 
dangerous. It will be necessary, he said, 
to guard against radioactivity from the 
dust on the exterior of the container, and 
both tin and glass packages are adapted 
for quick and thorough cleaning by im- 
mersion in any household detergent 
solution. 


The same protection, he stated, exists 
in regard to agents employed in biologi- 
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cal warfare, and the facility of cleaning 
hermetically sealed containers by immer- 
sion will be of great advantage. 


Planning by civil defense agencies 
against chemical warfare has centered 
on one group of chemical agents—the 
nerve gases, Dr. Cameron reported. 
“Protective measures taken against these 
gases should apply generally against 
other chemical agents, he stated, and 
quoted from the latest publication of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration: 
“Foods in airtight packages are not con- 


BRIG. GEN. EVERETT BUSCH 


Commanding General 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot 


taminated by nerve gas vapors, but only 
those in sealed glass or metal containers 
are safe from liquid nerve gas.” 


Dr. Cameron pointed out that canned 
food containers are resistant to rough 
handling and that the tin container will 
withstand considerable blast. 


“Not only does the hermetic container 
protect the food, but being rigid and 
water-proof it is adapted to quick and 
simple washing, or sterilization, by 
simple immersion in easily prepared 
solutions. 


“The internal protection which they 
possess, coupled with the ease of attain- 


ing external protection, gives canned 
foods a unique importance in meeting the 
problem of emergency subsistence.” 


THE QUARTERMASTER AND 
THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


In his message read by General Busch, 
the Quartermaster General reminded the 
audience of its responsibility to make 
canned foods available for the Armed 
Forces. 


“Just as it is our responsibility to de- 
liver these supplies, it is the responsi- 
bility of the food industry of the United 
States—from the farmer who grows the 
crops through the manufacturer who 
processes and packages them—to make 
these supplies available,” he said. 

Emphasizing the importance of the 
canned product to the Armed Forces, the 
General recalled how it was a_ request 
from the Army in the person of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte that the preservation of 
food in tin containers was first accom- 
plished. Expressing a complete confi- 
dence that the industry would once again 
respond wholeheartedly to this call to 
arms, the Quartermaster General ex- 
plained why it was necessary to call for 
what seemed to be an inordinate supply 
of the canned article. 


“It must be borne in mind that, in ad- 
dition to feeding the increased strength 
of the Armed Forces, it is necessary to 
fill the supply pipeline and to build re- 
serve levels for the increased forces,” he 
explained. 


“An even more important factor is the 
transition in combat and other overseas 
areas from perishable to non-perishable 
items. Normally, in the United States, 
approximately 70 cents of the military 
ration dollar is spent for perishables 
such as frozen meats, fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and fresh eggs. When re- 
frigeration is unavailable or limited, as 
in overseas combat areas, the entire 
ration dollar is spent for non-perishable 
food, or, one might say ‘The dollar goes 
into the can’. It is the increased demand 
of pipelines and the conversion to non- 
perishable food which increases military 
canned food requirements in time of 
emergency out of proportion to the in- 
creased strength of the Services. To this, 
we must regretfully add, the losses of 
supplies due to enemy action.” 

Briefly the General referred to the 
Quartermaster’s efforts to revise pur- 
chasing policies more in line with com- 
mercial practice. Negotiated purchasing, 
additional field buyers, the addition of the 
f.o.b. purchasing basis, and the extension 
of DO priority ratings where necessary, 
were some of the points emphasized by 
the General. 


Even so, he reminded his audience, 
that it has been difficult to obtain the 
necessary supplies. He recalled how, in 
a further effort to obtain the short items, 
the Quartermaster had temporarily re- 
laxed certain specifications such as 
grade, preferred can sizes and 
packing specifications. Even so, he an- 
nounced that it has been necessary to 
make off-shore purchases in the case of 
some tomato products. Referring to the 
temporary relaxations in specifications, 
he said “I want to emphasize that the 
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Seed Service...A NORTHRUP KING BULLETIN 


LEAVES! 


Northland gives dark green color, heavy tonnage 


NORTHLAND. 45 days.* Out- 
standing for rich, dark green color. 
A leader for both canning and 
quick freezing. Has smooth leaves, 
easy to wash and handle. NK’s 
strain is uniform, produces heavy 
tonnage per acre. 


For full details on this and other i 
improved canning varieties, ask ‘your i 
NK representative or write us today. BS, 


*Average time to market stage at aemeeeemen 
Trial Grounds. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Shipping Points: Seedsmen since 1884 Production: 
Minneapolis, Minn. Nampa, Idaho 
Twin Falls, Idaho MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. St. Anthony, Idaho 


BRED ad SELECTED b 7 experts PRODUCED ; in he: areas favor- TESTED in modern laborato- 
for trueness to type, high yield ing freedom from disease, high __ ries for high germination, vigor, 
and uniformity, germination, brightappearance. _ purity. 
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WAR MOBILIZATION CONFERENCE 


(Continued) 


temporary relaxations of grades, can 
sizes, and packaging that have been per- 
mitted during the past six months in 
order to obtain emergency needs with 
the least possible dislocation of the econ- 
omy, cannot be continued in purchasing 
the Armed Forces requirements from the 
1951 and later packs. 


“Tt is essential that the quality of the 
Armed Forces menus be restored as 
quickly as possible to the standards exist- 
ing before the Korean campaign. The 
military supply systems cannot continue 
to be burdened with an excessive number 
of can sizes, particularly the small fam- 
ily-size cans which are not suitable for 
military use. The exigencies of over- 
seas shipment and storage, multiple han- 
dlings, and storage under adverse con- 
ditions for extended periods of time 
require the protection of canned foods 
provided by the V2S box with sleeve and 
straps. 


URGES MORE 10’s 

“Particularly, I wish to urge a maxi- 
mum production by industry of the No. 
10 can for the Armed Forces to the 
extent that packing facilities exist for 
this size. I am not suggesting that items 
such as cream style corn, asparagus, figs, 
and grapefruit segments— where the 
necessary heat penetration may result 
in a mushy product—be packed in No. 10 
cans. Nor do I recommend the conver- 
sion of packing lines to No. 10 cans 
where they are not now presently packed. 

I do say, however, that the most suit- 
able container for canned fruits, vege- 
tables, and juices, for the Armed Forces, 
is the No. 10 can, and that we would 
like to have up to 75 percent of our 
requirements in this size. The larger 
tins mean fewer cans to open in the 
messes; they save space and weight in 
shipment; and they use less metal, tin- 
plate, and fiber board than an equivalent 
weight of the product in smaller-size 
cans.” 


M-25 AND THE ARMY 


Referring to the tin order M-25 the 
General remarked “My staff is studying 
the effects of the tin conservation order 
No. M-25 on the stability of canned foods 
for the Armed Forces. I am sure all of 
you understand that the multiple han- 
dlings and storage under adverse con- 
ditions to which military foods must be 
subjected, require protection against ex- 
terior corrosion far in excess of that 
necessary in domestic food distribution 
channels. If it is found that cans made 
under conservation order M-25 do not 
have the necessary stability to meet mili- 
tary requirements, and that the problem 
cannot be solved by pre-coating, or pro- 
coating, an amendment to the order as it 
pertains to requirements of the Armed 
Forces will be recommended.” 


SET ASIDES 


The audience was pleased that the 
General’s message showed him to be in 
favor of set-asides for the 1951 pack. 


“IT will ask the Department of Agri- 
culture to exercise its authority under 
the National Defense Production Act to 
invoke set-asides for annually packed 
canned fruits, vegetables, and juices. 
These set-asides will be a percentage of 
the pack during a base period prior to 
the 1951 pack. It is my opinion that the 
set-aside procedure is the most equitable 
method of apportioning the military re- 
quirements across the canning industry.” 


MAJ. GEN. HERMAN FELDMAN 
The Quartermaster General 


AGRICULTURE’S PROGRAM OF 
INDUSTRY HELP 


As most readers know, the problems of 
the Canning Industry during this emer- 
gency have been consigned to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and more 
specifically to the Production and Mar- 
keting“ Administration. S. R. Smith, 
Director of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, PMA, then, is a most important 
individual to canners. Mr. Smith has 
worked with the Canning Industry a 
number of years and understands their 
problems. His remarks about acreage, 
legal minimums, material priorities, tin, 
set-asides, and labor, which were lifted 
from his address, should be read by 
every one connected with the Canning 
Industry. 


“As I get along here today, I will en- 
deavor to outline for you the nature and 
extent of some of the things we in the 
Department of Agriculture are doing to 
help the canning industry with its 1951 
production problems. This will take me 
into the field of grower prices and prob- 


lem areas such as materials and facili. 
ties, tin, set-asides and labor needs. At 
least, I’m going to try to outline them as 
I see them. The process of outlining 
won’t give you all the answers, I fully 
realize that, but I hope it will prove help. 
ful. After all, the farmers of this coun. 
try, and you canners, are the ones who 
have the actual production job to do— 
not the Department of Agriculture. Our 
job is merely to help—to help clear the 
way for those of you who do the work 
and carry the responsibility. 


VEGETABLE ACREAGE 


“On February 7, the Department an- 
nounced its suggested acreage guides for 
vegetables for processing. These were 
developed, commodity by commodity, 
against background information that in- 
cluded the stock position of the industry, 
the military’s estimates of their require. 
ments, and our own best estimates of 
potentially high civilian demand for your 
production. Against these factors we 
tried to match some of the limitations on 
increased production which you will un- 
doubtedly face this year. 

“These include some limits on plant 
capacity and facilities, shortages and 
dislocations of your labor, replacement 
equipment, spare parts for machinery, 
and material supplies, including cans 
and cases; competition for land between 
these and other very important commodi- 
ties; and the ever-present problem of an 
uneven flow of these commodities from 
the fields to the plants. We were mind- 
ful, also, of the importance of maintain- 
ing the high quality of your production. 

“Our suggestion that the acreage to be 
planted to these crops be increased 22 
percent above the 1950 acreage should 
be looked upon as the minimum your 
markets will require of you after you 
have filled military needs. To meet this 
demand, growers and processors. will 
need to see that the acreage is increased 
for lima beans at least 5 percent; snap 
beans 10 percent; peas 15 percent; toma- 
toes 35 percent; and sweet corn 40 per- 
cent. For beets, cabbage for kraut, 
cucumbers for pickles and spinach, no 
acreage change was suggested. 

“Each of you should appraise these 
recommendations in the light of the 
knowledge of his own situation. Tie into 
this program to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, but only to the extent your facili- 
ties will permit you. Those of you who 
can increase more within the limits of 
your facilities are urged to do so. 

“On the same line, growers are being 
urged to plant only to the extent that 
processing outlet arrangements are as 
sured, for production for processing— 
without processing outlets—is no produc 
tion at all. So, if this tie-in objective 1s 
followed, a most important phase of the 
economic utilization of the nation’s food 
producing facilities will be achieved. 

“With normal abandonment and ave! 
age yields on the harvested acreage, We 
could expect a production increase 0 
about 17 percent for 1951 from the sug 
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gested acreage. For the commodities in- 
cluded in the guides, and after an allow- 
ance for the freezing segments of the in- 
dustry, it would mean a pack of about 
220 million cases, basis 24/2’s, compared 
with about 186 million cases in 1950. 
These, plus the packs of asparagus, car- 
rots, sweet potatoes, pumpkin and squash 
—not included in the acreage guides— 
would bring the total 1951 canned vege- 
table pack, excluding soups and canned 
dried beans and peas, to more than 240 
million standard cases. 


“Again, on the basis of 24/2’s, the sug- 
gested acreage means a pack of green 
and wax beans approximately 20 to 21 
million cases, a corn pack of 30 million 
(about 34 million actual cases) and 
about 35 million cases of peas. It’s hard 
to estimate the tomato pack out-turn, be- 
cause it’s complicated by assumptions 
you have to make on the proportion of 
the production to be used for canning 
peeled tomatoes, tomato juice and other 
tomato products. If the use out-turn is 
about the same as it has been during the 
last 5 years, there should be about 26 
million cases of canned tomatoes, about 
30 million cases of tomato juice and 
about 34 million cases of other tomato 
products. 


“Now, we would like to see a higher 
production of some items than these sug- 
gestions indicate. Important in this re- 
spect are corn, tomatoes, tomato prod- 
ucts, peas and lima beans. But, again, 
this depends upon your individual situa- 
tion. To go beyond the suggestions will 
depend upon your individual plant capa- 
city and facilities; whether they will 
permit you to do more and still assure 
their economic utilization. I know that 
with some of you the answer will be in 
the affirmative. But it is a question each 
of you must answer for himself. 


FRUIT GOALS 


“Let’s look now to canned fruits and 
fruit juices. In this field we can’t do 
anything about increasing plantings to 
achieve higher pack goals. Here we 
have to work toward the most efficient 
utilization of available supplies, knowing 
that growing conditions govern the 
amount of raw material that will be 
available. 


“The immediate problem in the field of 
canned fruits and fruit juices is to pro- 
vide the 1951 pack military requirements 
of nearly 10 million cases of canned 
fruits and more than 5 million cases of 
canned fruit juices, and at the same 
time provide an orderly flow of the same 
commodities into commercial civilian 
channels, 

“As I said before, growing conditions 
will have a lot to do with solving this 
problem. If crops are abundant, not 
too much extra effort will be required. 
But if supplies are short, it may become 
necessary to invoke some of the types of 
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controls used during World War II to 
channel supplies to needed processing 
outlets. On this, let me caution you fruit 
canners from assuming that such actions 
are a foregone conclusion just because 
their possible need has been mentioned. 

“Now I’m going to mention something 
that borders on the unpleasant. But it 
should be said out loud somewhere, and 
this is a good place for it. When there 
is a known substantial need for canned 
fruits, the canning industry is sometimes 
tempted to compete over-vigorously for 
fruit supplies. I don’t need to tell you 
how many pitfalls lie along this route. 


S. R. SMITH, Chief 


Fruit and Vegetable Branch 
Production and Marketing Administration 


There have been burned fingers in the 
past. I bring this up partly because some 
of the price levels at which fruits were 
purchased during the 1950 pack season, 
for example, have not gone entirely un- 
noticed. Another case in point is the be- 
havior of prices of pears for canning 
from year to year. No one can guarantee 
to you that the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion will allow you to pass along to con- 
sumers the prices you may pay for your 
raw fruit if your bidding for it is under- 
taken with the enthusiasm that has 
sometimes been apparent in recent years. 

“During the last two seasons, the 
packs of canned fruits and canned fruit 
juices have each been about 70 million 
cases, on their appropriate can _ size 
basis. However, the requirements we 
see on the horizon, although substan- 
tially less than the peak of World War 
II, point clearly toward the need for a 
maximum canning effort, particularly 
for the canned fruits out of the 1951 
crops. 

“In the case of canned fruit and fruit 
juice, as in the case of canned vegetables, 
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I want to emphasize the need for con. 
sideration of the long haul as well as the 
short pull. Quality standards must be 
kept up. That’s the foundation on which 
you’ve built a thriving industry. Don’t 
weaken it now. Consumers may accept 
inferior quality during an emergency, 
but they will remember it, and not kind- 
ly, when the emergency is past. And 
every man in uniform is a_ potential 
future civilian consumer, too. I can’t 
advise you too strongly to preserve the 
integrity of your products, to maintain 
the good consumer relationships you have 
built up over the years. Bad habits are 
hard to break. 


LEGAL MINIMUMS 


“How about some of the other prob- 
lems, such as price? 

“The Defense Production Act provides, 
in part, that ceilings on agricultural 
commodities or products processed from 
agricultural commodities must not reflect 
less than certain levels—known as legal 
minimums—to the grower. These legal 
minimums, which are season average 
prices for the country as a whole, were 
announced by the Department on Januv- 
ary 31. The legal minimum prices for 
most canning fruits and vegetables are 
at parity. Essentially, parity establishes 
a certain level of over-all agricultural 
prices and establishes the price relation- 
ships among commodities on the basis of 
average prices over the past 10 years. In 
relation to other agricultural _ prices, 
these legal minimums on canning: crops 
appear generally adequate, though some 
may be a bit high and others a little low. 

“These over-all legal minimums _ in 
order to have real meaning to you must 
be broken down by area, grade, size, 
variety, and so on. However, the type 


of price breakdown actually needed for 


factors other than area is dependent 
upon the type of pricing undertaken for 
the canned product. We are working 


closely with officials of the Office of Price 


Stabilization on this problem. You all 
fully realize the need for tying together 
raw and finished product prices. We 
are fully aware that this phase must be 
clarified at the earliest possible date and 
we are working hard to accomplish it. 


MATERIAL PRIORITY 


“Our work on materials requirements 
is just getting well under way. As yol 
know, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been delegated the responsibility to act 
as claimant before the National Produc 
tion Authority for materials needed for 
the production, processing, and distribvu- 
tion of food. We have been doing pre 
paratory work needed for effective claim- 
ant functions and for the adoption of a 
Controlled Materials Plan. The develop- 
ment of material requirements for the 
fresh and processed fruit and vesetable 
industry is a complex task because of the 
number of commodities and types 
operations which are involved. This 
claimant function of ours provides al 
other good illustration of the type of 
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activity which will require close indus- 
try-government teamwork. We must con- 
tinue to look to you people and your 
associations for much of our needed in- 
formation. With your close cooperation 
and assistance, we hope to function effi- 
ciently in carrying out our responsibili- 
ties in this field. 


TIN CANS 


“Now, let’s take up the subject of tin 
cans. As you know, the present regula- 
tion M-25 establishes maximum tin coat- 
ing specifications and sets a limitation 
of 100 percent on the nonseasonal, non- 
perishable products, with perishable 
fruits and vegetables being in the un- 
limited category. I think you have been 
accorded some definite recognition in this 
regulation because, for the first time, 
food products have been treated differ- 
ently from nonfood items. The nonfood 
items have been limited to 90 percent of 
their 1950 tinplate used. No one knows 
exactly what will happen concerning tin 
supplies, or what further measures may 
be required in addition to the present 
20 percent cutback under the basic tin 
order. 


“However, I do feel at the moment 
that we must have a clean slate in the 
food industry if we expect to retain the 
recognition we have been accorded. I do 
not believe that we can make a defensible 
case for the luxury and nonessential tin- 
ned food items when other important 
uses are being severely restricted. With 
your help, I hope we can work out some 
further reasonable and at the same time 
realistic conservation measures so that 
the food industry will be able to make 
the required or necessary contribution 
to the over-all tin conservation program. 

“At the same time we realize the pres- 
ent tin orders, beginning with M-8 and 
on up, present some real problems to the 
food processing industry. We are work- 
ing on these with the National Produc- 
tion Authority. I am sure practical solu- 
tions will be forthcoming. They must 
be if the food production job is to be 
achieved. 


SET-ASIDES 


Set-aside orders are another possible 
activity affecting your industry. We 
have excellent working relationships with 
the Quartermaster Corps, and you have 
been told here this afternoon about the 
procurement plans of the armed services. 
We have the question of a_ set-aside 
order on canned fruits and vegetables 
under study and will discuss the need 
and associated problems with the Fruit 
and Vegetable Canners’ Industry Advi- 
sory Committee in the near future. 

“By relating the 1951 pack require- 
ments announced by the QMC for indi- 
vidual items to the 1950 or 1949 packs, 
you get a fairly close approximation of 
what your contribution as an individual 
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canner may be. You perhaps have noted 
that in the case of vegetables, the armed 
service 1951 requirements average a 
little over 12 percent of the 1950 pack, 
varying from a little over 3 percent for 
canned beets to almost 35 percent for 
canned lima beans. For canned fruit 
the average of 1950 packs is about 13 
percent, but varying in magnitude item 
by item. 


“A set-aside order should not be looked 
upon as a restriction or regulation in the 
ordinary sense, but rather as an equit- 
able way of distributing government re- 
quirements within the industry. It is 
thus a sharing of an industry responsi- 
bility. However, we also consider a set- 
aside order as a production incentive. 
An early determination of this field will 
permit canners to plan their packs bet- 
ter, by advising them on what part of 
their production is to be reserved for 
government use. 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 


“Just a few days ago, the Department 
announced the appointment of a Fruit 
and Vegetables Canners’ Industry Advi- 
sory Committee. Perhaps some of you 
are wondering why we aren’t using the 
N.C.A. War Mobilization Committee as 
our advisory committee. Actually, a 
considerable number of the people in- 
volved are members of both committees. 
However, because of requirements of the 
Defense Production Act, we must have 
appropriate distribution by size and type 
of operation, geographic location, and in- 
clude both association members and non- 
members. In view of this, it was not 


possible to use your Association commit- 


tee in its entirety. 

“We plan to meet with the Advisory 
Committee from time to time and to lay 
our problems before industry representa- 
tives so that we can obtain their advice 
and recommendations. These meetings 
will also give industry representatives a 
chance to tell us their problems and dis- 
cuss them with us. It is likely also that 
these committees will be consulted jointly 
by other agencies representing other 
phases of the defense effort. 

“Contributions of recommendations and 
information are a valuable aid to the 
Nation in its effort to solve its most diffi- 
cult problems by democratic means. 
These committees give very practical ad- 
vice in the formulation and execution of 
defense programs, particularly those 
which involve regulations or orders. The 
teamwork of industry and government in 
this regard is most important to the wel- 
fare of our citizens and to the ultimate 
success of our Nation in the present 
emergency. 

“In addition to the Advisory Commit- 
tee, we plan to have working groups of 
industry representatives to devote their 
attention to the special commodity prob- 
lems that will rise from time to time. 
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And the problems of any one of you indi- 
vidually will be studied as they may 
come up. And to sum up this point, let 
me add that we fully expect to use 
your Association’s established commit- 
tees freely. We’ve gotten a lot of help 
from them already. 


LABOR 


“We are completely aware that one of 
your most pressing problems is to be 
assured an adequate supply of labor, 
You must have competent in-plant labor 
to maintain a reasonable level of effici- 
ency, and growers must have field labor 
available if they are to produce and de- 
liver a dependable supply of raw prod- 
ucts. Every effort must be exerted to 
follow the most equitable procedure pos- 
sible in keeping local draft boards fully 
advised concerning the status of in-plant 
employees who may be subject to call, 
Similar consideration must be given the 
employees needed in the production and 
harvesting of raw products. In order 
that we in the Department may properly 
discharge our responsibilities as claim- 
ant, we must have current and correct 
information covering the conditions that 
develop from day to day in this phase of 
operations. The more advance informa- 
tion we can obtain, the more we can help 
you. 


“We are arranging now to secure the 
services of a labor speicalist who has had 
extensive training and wide experience 
in this field to assist us in working with 
you in such a manner that all agencies 
involved will secure the most accurate 
information possible. 


“I’ve touched upon quite a number of 
subjects—too many to give very much 
detail. Moreover, I do want to emphasize 
that some of us in the Department have 
worked with industry groups long 
enough to fully realize that in this in- 
stance I have not given you anywhere 
near all the information you want and 
need. You men like it in a one, two, 
three fashion. I like to give it that way 
also. Time is short, making it doubly 
important that you get the one, two, 
three without delay. I assure you that 
the Department of Agriculture is spar- 
ing no facility, time, or energy to dis- 
charge its responsibility on this whole 
front, 


“The spectacular and steady growth in 
the production and consumption of can- 
ned foods over the last 40 years is clear 
evidence of their essentiality in the 
American pattern of living. This growth 
has been achieved only because you in 
the industry have provided the American 
people with constantly improved prod- 
ucts at acceptable prices. They are 4 
true part of the American way of living 
which we are always fussing about, and 
currently again protecting. 

“It seems to me the job to be done in 
food production by your industry is very 
clear. There is little reason on your patt 
to resort to the currently common escape 
avenue of crying “confusion”. All of us 
like to have a maximum amount of it 
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formation that we can count on as being 
certain, but, being human, even when we 
get to that stage most of us still aren’t 
completely satisfied. 

“We in the Department, in the light 
of past performance by the canning in- 
dustry, simply assume that you people 
will put on a “repeat performance” in 
this present emergency of your World 
War II contribution. In fact, we are 
confident that you will top that perform- 
ance by so much that your World War II 
records will fade away into the back- 
ground. Our confidence is based on the 
fact that the canning industry has never 


ROBERT J. SMALL, Chief 
Metal Can Unit, Container Division 
Natonal Production Authority 


looked upon any record it has set as 
something upon which it could rest, but 
rather as a challenge to do an even 
greater job. 

“You have a great job to do now. We 
in government are going to do our best 
to help you do that job. Whether the 
help you get from the government agen- 
cies with whom you deal will always 
prove to be timely and positive, I can’t 
absolutely guarantee you. I can guaran- 
tee you that our effort will be there, and 
that your effort and our effort combined 


nt get this job done, and get it done 
we ” 


CANNED AND OTHER 
MATERIALS CONSERVATION 


Char'es A, Lewis, Acting Director, 
Containers & Packaging Division, Na- 
tional lvoduction Authority, warned the 
audience that industry faces increasingly 
stringer! controls during the balance of 
1951. Ifo said that NPA is shooting at 
July 1 as the target date to initiate once 
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again the Controlled Materials Plan. 
Specific Limitation and Materials Con- 
servation Orders to effectuate CMP will 
be issued. Speaking of policy, Mr. Lewis 
remarked: 

“We have one general objective or 
policy in the Containers and Packaging 
Division of NPA and that is to supply 
containers for all products to the extent 
that we are able to do so dependent upon 
the supply of basic raw materials. This 
objective or policy has three ramifica- 
tions, or I might say qualifications: 
First, to ascertain that our defense effort 
gets all of the containers and packaging 
that it needs. Secondly, that all of the 
more essential civilian production that is 
needed to keep our domestic economy 
strong gets the containers and packaging 
it needs. An example in this second class 
would probably be your perishable food 
pack and the pack of your staple foods. 
Lastly, to the extent that we are able to 
do so after the first two objectives have 
been achieved, to see that all other prod- 
ucts regardless of essentiality get a 
package or a container of some type as 
long as such products are permitted to 
be manufactured. 

“IT want to assure you that we realize 
that a control like M-25, for example, is 
not the answer to the present situation 
on a long-term basis, is not the answer 
you want, nor is it the answer govern- 
ment wants. Realizing this, the National 
Production Authority has what might be 
called an overriding policy, or a policy 
which almost overrides everything else. 
That policy is to carry forward expan- 
sion programs in our fields of basic raw 
materials, such as steel, aluminum, etc. 
We feel that on a short-term basis we 
can probably relieve any given situation 
through orders such as M-25, can bring 
a particular program into balance but 
on a long-term basis, we feel the only 
answer is to step up the production of 
steel and the other basic raw materials 
that are needed so that two or three 
years hence we can take care of our de- 
fense program and at the same time 
handle an unlimited civilian demand. So, 
on a long term basis, we believe that 
these expansion programs are the real 
answer, and we are working night and 
day to get them going. In ’52 and ’53, 
in many areas, we will begin to work out 
of this control business.” 


TIN SUPPLY 


Robert J. Small, Chief, Metal Can 
Unit, Container Division, National Pro- 
duction Authority, and Administrator of 
the Tin Order M-25, reminded his audi- 
ence that unlike steel and aluminum and 
other metals presently in tight supply, 
tin production cannot be increased with- 
in these United States. Tin is unique, 
he said, in that every single ton of it is 


produced outside the United States and 
must be competed for on the world mar- 
ket by this country. He said that due 
to price rises since June of 1950, receipts 
of tin in this country has fallen off dras- 
tically. The tin orders represent the 
Government’s effort to conserve these 
dwindling supplies. 


Speaking of possible further cuts in 
tin use, Mr. Small said that he did not 
know what forms they might take. 


“As yet, we don’t know what effect 
any additional tin cut will have on 1951 
can production. Whether further reduc- 
tions in plate specifications can be made 
has not yet been determined. Just as a 
matter of information, I might say at 
this time there is some need for adjust- 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, Manpower 


ments in the present plate specifications 
of M-25. There also is hope, although it 
will not be forthcoming in the immediate 
future, in a new plating process. Some 
rolling mills indicate that they may soon 
be able to coat tinplate lighter on one 
side than on the other, to the end that 
considerable economies in tin are possi- 
ble. In other words, the future is not 
without hope, but even on a long term 
basis has its encouraging aspects.” 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Robert C. Goodwin, Executive Direc- 
tor, Office of Defense Manpower, U. S. 
Department of Labor, advised that seri- 
ous manpower problems lie ahead. The 
pinch will become acute by mid-year 
when the need for armed forces for men 
and materials will require continuous ex- 
pansion of the labor supply and the best 
possible utilization, he said. Agriculture, 
he remarked, will be the first to feel the 
shortage. Although a million workers 
were added to the labor force in the last 
six months of 1950, only 300,000 of this 
number entered defense production. In- 
dications are that 4,000,000 workers will 
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have to be added to defense production 
in 1951. Expansion after that will be 
at a much slower rate. Millions of men 
and women will change jobs over the 
next 18 months, he said. And to fill the 


MICHAEL V. DiSALLE 


places of those who shift from agricul- 
ture to defense production, steps have 
been taken to improve the arrangements 
for securing off-shore domestic workers 
and foreign workers. This is the pro- 
gram that will be of most interest to can- 
ners, and Mr. Goodwin urged the sup- 
port of the industry. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Michael V. DiSalle, Director of Price 
Stabilization, Economic Stabilization 
Agency, told the packed audience of can- 
ners, brokers, distributors and others, 
that as food men whose merchandise ac- 
counts for about 40 percent of the aver- 
age family budget, they can expect to be 
living in a gold fish bow] for the dura- 
tion. He showed an understanding of 
industry problems when he said, “When 
the general freeze was applied on Janu- 
ary 26, some of those in the back wash 
were left stranded with inequitable ceil- 
ings. We are now engaged in examin- 
ing price cost relationship industry by 
industry, and correcting the inequities 
that grew out of the general freeze.” 

He made much of the experience 
gained by both industry and government 
in OPA days, and said that as a result 
“Within a few weeks after the general 
freeze, we will be able to announce tail- 
ored mark-up regulations for the food 
industry. 

Speaking of parity prices he men- 
tioned that average farm prices had 
dropped 24 percent in the last three 
years, while non-farm prices and wages 
generally held steady or increased. “In 
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visiting other countries”, he said, “I have 
witnessed the despair of farmers and 
their readiness to leave the occupation of 
previous generations as a result of their 
miserable existence and low standards of 
living. This cannot and shall not be per- 
mitted to happen in the United States.” 


“It is my position”, he said “that we 
should have more experience before we 
make any recommendation regarding the 
continuance of the present parity provi- 
sions of the Defense Production Act. If 
the next two or three months demon- 
strates that the parity concept interferes 
with our efforts for economic stabiliza- 
tion, we can take no other course but to 
recommend its modification. The prin- 
ciple of escalation, generally applied, has 
many elements of justice to recommend 
it. However, if the application of that 
principle, whether to business costs, farm 
prices, or wages, creates a_ substantial 
hindrance to our fight against inflation, 
I shall be compelled to point out to Con- 
gress the dangers inherent in its con- 
tinued use.” 

The Price Administrator asserted that 


no one group of citizens would be called 
on to bear greater hardships than the 


rest of us. And his warning to would-be 
chisellers, was firm and unmistakable. 

In an apparent answer to those who 
have been critical of the program to 
date, Mr. DiSalle explained: 


‘On January 26 we arrested the unre- 
strained rise in prices that during the 
preceding seven months had created dan- 
gerous pressures in the economy. Now 
we are engaged in correcting the in- 
equities tevitable in a general price 
freeze. 


“T am convinced that had we not taken 
the action we did on January 26, 1951, 
prices would have risen far beyond their 
present levels. The American public 
would have been penalized in the past 
three weeks by millions of dollars. This 
does not mean that we are satisfied with 
our present situation. We are now giv- 
ing our best efforts to restore and adjust 
the relationship between the consumer 
and prices that existed before Korea. 

“It is our objective to level off prices 
by midsummer at a_ point somewhat 
higher than the present levels and to 
hold the line there for as long as _pos- 
sible. This will require some absorption 
of cost increases all along the line. It 
will require stabilizing prices on agri- 
cultural commodities at parity or a 
nearby level that will gain maximum 
production.” 


GENERAL SESSION 


Sunday, February, 18, 1951 
Presiding: HENRY P. TAYLOR, President, National Canners Association 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
FRANK E. GORRELL 


By HENRY P. TAYLOR 
Walkerton, Virginia, President of the 
National Canners Association 


On January 16 the canning industry 
lost one of its great men, Frank E. Gor- 
rell. And yet we have not lost him and 
will never lose him so long as we remem- 
ber the vision, the courage, the integrity, 
the patience, the industry and the high 
character which this unassuming and 
simple man possessed in so high a de- 
gree. His wisdom and instinctive ap- 
preciation of what is right and sound in 
large measure made the National Can- 
ners Association what it is today. 


I have been asked by the Association’s 
Committee on Resolutions to present to 
you its proposed resolution paying trib- 
ute to Mr. Gorrell. 


“An institution is often but the 
lengthened shadow of one man. If 
ever was a man’s work made mani- 
fest, this Association reflects the 
genius and goes forward on the mo- 
mentum of its founder, Frank E. 


Gorrell. No edifice can symbolize 
the authority of his counsel, no for- 
mal structure be a fitting monument 
to his long years of unremitting and 
productive toil. Not even the uni- 
versal recognition accorded the con- 
tribution of the canning industry to 
better living—measured so largely 
by what Frank Gorrell did to guide, 
to foster, and to fulfill its public 
purposes—can begin to impound the 
spirit or reeord the memory of this 
man engraved in the hearts of those 
who were privileged to know him. 
For he lived not for works but for 
men and women; served not just as 


“His warm and generous spirit 
encompassed an uncommon wisdom. 
His judgment was always above the 
partisan passions of the moment «nd 
voiced with a polite patience against 
which the error or dissidence of 
others beat in vain. Never was he 
the first to speak and the last to re- 
cant. Above all, his unique sagacity 
was founded on an understandiny: of 
things both great and small, on a 
profound knowledge of his dedicated 
formal task and on a penetratiny in- 
sight into those lesser and more in- 
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SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


< 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Authoritative data on many subjects dealing with 
todern pest control through agricultural chemicals. 
Compiled and assembled by ORTHO for canners, 
g-owers, county agents, VO-ag teachers and all agri- 


cultural leaders. 


Write your nearby ORTHO field office (see list at right) 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


March 5, 1951 


When your problem 
Pest Control... 


here, in convenient form, is a 
whole envelope full of answers 


Let us put your name 
on the list to receive 


ORTHO FIELD NEWS LETTERS 


Timely, localized spray and dust programs cover- 
ing fruits, vegetables, field crops and livestock, 


Address your request to 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
Home Office: RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


OTHER OFFICES: 


81 S.E. Yamhill 
Portland 14, Oregon 


515 North Tenth Street 
(P.O. Box 2227) 
Sacramento, California 


675 Emory Street 
San Jose 10, California 


3208 Hamilton Avenue 
(P.O. Box 48) 
Fresno, California 


202 North Magnolia Avenue 
(P.O. Box 471) 
Whittier, California 


311 Evans Street (P.O. Box 428) 
Caldwell, Idaho 

P.O. Box 129 

Maryland Heights, Missouri 
1010 East Reno Street 
Oklahoma City 4, Oklahoma 
326 Fennville Street 

Fennville, Michigan 

150 Bayway 

Elizabeth 2, New Jersey 

147 Railroad Avenue 
Lyndonville, New York 
Fairvilla Road (P.O. Box 1231) 
Orlando, Florida 
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GENERAL SESSION— (Continued) 


timate things which to the individual 
friend were important, often to him 
alone. 

“His innate kindliness embraced 
all. No matter how intimate or 
casual the relation, his unassuming 
aid was always clothed in gracious 
courtesy. In moments of joy he was 
responsive, and in time of trouble he 
gave to each of us his quiet and com- 
plete consolation. 

“His was the full life, rich in the 
reward of friends, each to mourn yet 
each to cherish and to share his own 
fond memory of this great one of the 
true elder race.” 

In evidence of the honor and love with 
which we revere his memory, I ask that 
you stand for a moment in silence. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


By HENRY P. TAYLOR 
Walkerton, Virginia, President of the 
National Canners Association 


In something less than two hours I 
will no longer be your president. I want 
to thank you for the honor you have done 
me and for one of the happiest years of 
my life. The opportunity you have given 
me to see more of old friends and to 
make new ones has been one of the pleas- 
antest things that ever happened to me. 

When you elected me president I was 
keenly aware that there were a great 
many things which a little canner from 
down in Virginia did not know. Then 
I remembered that the Staff, the Admin- 
istrative Council and the Board of Direc- 
tors would know these things and I stop- 
ped worrying. I have tried to do the 
things it seemed to me I might know a 
little about, but if the past year has been 
a good one for the Association it is due 
to the staff and the untiring efforts of 
those canners who have given largely 
and generously of their time in the work 
of the Association. 

Time does not permit me to name all 
those who have contributed so much to 
the Association this year, but there is no 
need to do so, as you know who they are 
as well as I do. 


IN RETROSPECT 

As this meeting closes a chapter in my 
life, so it closes one in the history of the 
Association. We have just paid tribute 
to our founder, Mr. Gorrell, whose life 
span encompassed the infancy and ado- 
lescence of the Association and saw it 
reach maturity. 

Those of you whose memory covers the 
scame period will recall the tremendous 
changes which have taken place in the 
canning industry, how mechanization has 
completely changed the output per man- 
hour in the factory and only to a less 
extent in growing the raw product; how 
exact scientific knowledge has replaced 
the rule of thumb that prevailed 45 years 
ago. You have seen the development of 
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the motor truck modify immensely the 
problem of transportation both to and 
from the factory; and how the growth of 
the chain store has affected marketing 
and distribution. You have seen some 
canning businesses grow to gigantic size 
and others disappear and die. With ref- 
erence to the competitive situation 
brought about by the growth of chain 
stores, I said in a talk to the Tri-State 
Packers Association about 15 years ago: 
“Under the pressure of this abnormal 
competition, the weaker, less efficient 
producers will be destroyed, and the 
stronger, more efficient producers will 
grow and combine, until they, too, be- 
come giants, able to meet as equals the 
giant distributors to whom they sell.” 

In much the same way Government 
control, especially the Wage and Hour 
Act, has favored the efficient and hurt 
the inefficient. And yet it has not hurt 
the good little man. We see today, from 
one end to the other of this vast country, 
the intelligent little man doing the 
things which made the big canner big— 
planning carefully, diversifying, ware- 
housing, financing, merchandising, build- 
ing a balanced business, and in many 
cases advertising and selling his own 
brands in his marketing area. I have 
had men like this tell me that they are 
no longer afraid of nationally advertised 
products competition. On their own home 
grounds they can hold their own with 
anyone. And this is making a lot of 
small canners bigger canners, and it is 
compelling all canners to be_ better 
canners. 

There should be a wonderful future 
ahead of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, and there will be if we just remem- 
ber the sound principles which Mr. Gor- 
rell saw so clearly and which guided him 
in deciding the policies which the Asso- 
ciation should follow. Perhaps the most 
important of these was that the Associa- 
tion should never attempt to do anything 
which did not have the substantial sup- 
port of the industry. We are a purely 
voluntary group organized to seek a com- 
mon solution to our common problems. 
Any attempt to impose on any consider- 
able minority a solution it is unwilling 
to accept can result only in destroying 
the usefulness of the common effort. We 
must limit our work to the things we can 
agree on. 

The next policy in order of importance 
is perhaps that which recognizes that 
all solutions of our problems must in- 
clude the public good as well as that of 
the industry; the next, that decisions 
must be made on the basis of facts and 
that one of the prime functions of the 
Association is to get these facts and 
make them available for the industry. 

I would like to say, too, that within the 
Association each canner has the same 
opportunity to be heard, whether he is 
large or small. It has been my obser- 
vation that the larger canners have 
leaned over backward to give the smaller 
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canners every possible chance to share 
in making the policy decisions of the 
Association. The smaller canner should 
by all means make the most of his oppor- 
tunity even though it may call for real 
sacrifice of his time to do so. 


THE MECHANICS OF 
N.C.A. ORGANIZATION 


I would like to point out to you the 
wisdom with which the Association has 
been organized. All real authority re- 
sides in the Board of Directors, whose 
term of office is for three years with ap- 
proximately one-third of its membership 
elected annually. Nominations for elec- 
tion to the Board are made by a commit- 
tee from the state which the director is 
to represent. 

This is a thoroughly democratic proce- 
dure, and one of the most important 
things the local state association can do 
is to see that the best men are nominated 
for this most important job—level-headed, 
dependable men who have and will give 
the necessary time for the work of the 
National Association. Only in this way 
can you be sure that your local interests 
will be vigorously defended, and only in 
this way can the high standard of serv- 
ice on the Board be maintained and re- 
placements had for those wheel-horses 
who have fought so splendidly the battles 
of the industry. One of the essential 
qualifications for this job is the ability to 
get along with and work with others. 


While the Board as a whole must ap- 
prove all policies, plans and appropria- 
tions, most of the actual work as done by 
and in the committees. It is here that 
opinions are formed and differences are 
ironed out and decisions are arrived at. 
In matters of particular interest, mem- 
bers of the committees in private con- 
versation among themselves or with 
members of the Administrative Coun- 
cil or with those canners who may 
be most concerned, discuss thoroughly 
the different phases of the problem. This 
is one of the most useful means of arriv- 
ing at valid and acceptable decisions. 
The committee in charge of an Associa- 
tion function like scientific research, 
home economics or labeling, in its study 
of the problems involved, works closely 
with that division of the Staff and with 
the Secretary, and gets from them both 
information and recommendations needed 
in making decisions and formulating a 
report. 


The method of electing the Board is a 
reasonable assurance of continuity in the 
management of the Association, but an 
even greater influence in this direction 1s 
the Administrative Council composed of 
the Executive and the Finance Commit- 
tees. The Council is without power ex- 
cept to recommend to the Board of J)iree- 
tors. Its membership includes most of 
the past presidents and those older men 
who have been active in Association lead- 
ership over a number of years. 


To it all of the committees report be 
fore reporting to the Board of Directors, 
and the Council discusses these reports 
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thoroughly and makes recommendations 
with reference to them to the Board. The 
Board is under no obligation to accept 
the Council’s recommendation, but so far 
as I know it has never failed to do so. 

The great value of this organization 
and procedure is that it insures the most 
thorough study and discussion before 
any action is taken. The committees 
study, discuss and consult. The Council 
brings to bear the long and varied ex- 
perience of its membership in making its 
recommendation. The net result is that 
opinion has had ample time to crystallize 
before the matter is brought before the 
Board for a vote, and this practically 
insures the carrying out of Mr. Gorrell’s 
policy not to undertake anything on 
which the industry as a whole jis not 
agreed. It might be concluded that such 
a policy would stand in the way of ac- 
complishment. It is more than probable, 
however, that the Association’s outstand- 
ing record of accomplishment was made 
possible only by such a policy. 

I have wanted to review for you the 
mechanics and the policies of the Asso- 
ciation, because as the industry grows 
and changes there will be new personal- 
ities and new ideas, and these personal- 
ities and ideas will be most useful to the 
Association and the industry if they are 
brought into it in an orderly fashion. 
We have been and are very fortunate in 
those who run the Association and we 
want to keep it that way. 


SENATOR BYRD AND 
THE BUDGET 


It must have been with a great deal 
of pride and satisfaction that President 
Taylor introduced his fellow Virginian, 
the Honorable Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
U. S. Senator from Virginia. 

The Senator was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by an audience that seemed in 100 
percent agreement when he charged that 
the Administration Program was social- 
istic; and most surely there was not a 
single sign of dissent when the Senator 
explained his program of reducing the 
budget some $9,000,000,000 without im- 
pairment of any essential domestic civ- 
ilian functions. In answering the charge 
that he voted with the Republicans more 
than he did with the Democrats, the 
Senator delighted the audience by say- 
ing that he voted Repubican more than 
the Republicans and that the Republi- 
cans voted with him, since his name be- 


‘gan with a “B”, 


PMA CLAIMANT AGENCY 
FOR FOODS 


Ralph S. Trigg, Administrator, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, ex- 
Plaine:| to the audience that by executive 
order PMA is responsible for the mobil- 
ation of the food industry. “This is a 
big job”, he said. 

_ “It is essential for your people in your 
industry to have such things as the vital 
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OVERCOME HIGH 
HANDLING COSTS 


CRCO Hydro 
Pumping Unit 


Designed to Move Any Distance or to 
Any Height Without Damage to Product 


PEAS LIMA BEANS DRY BEANS 
DICED VEGETABLES WHOLE GRAIN CORN 
CHERRIES OLIVES CUT ASPARAGUS OTHER PRODUCTS 


The Unit consists of the CRCO 4” Hydro Lift with the new bladeless 
impeller type Fairbanks-Morse Food Pump which minimizes the possibil- 
ity of injury to product; a rod-washer, scavenger reel and supply tank. 
The lift has a low-intake stainless steel hopper, quick-acting float valve 
and Pyrex sight glass. 


Regardless of distance or height traveled, the CRCO Hydro Pumping 
Unit insures a rapid transfer of the material without damage. Write for 
details and prices. 


THE BEST 


OF 
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and critical materials that go into the 
processing equipment that processes the 
food. You must have tin that goes into 
tin cans. There has got to be steel set 
aside. Provision must be made for get- 
ting many other materials. 


“That is our responsibility —to see 
that you get those things, to see that the 
farmers get what they need, to see that 
the distributive trade has sufficient in- 
centive to distribute the food after such 
time as it is processed. This is not easy 
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for the simple reason that we do not 
have the final responsibility for allocat- 
ing steel, for allocating the ingredients 
that go into insecticides, and so on down 
the line. We have that in another part 
of the government, which I think is 
right. I don’t think that the responsi- 
bility should be split. One place should 
have the total responsibility for allocat- 
ing the steel that is needed in the defense 
effort. That is in the National Produc- 
tion Authority. But our place in the sun 
is as a claimant agency for whatever is 
needed. 


“We have commodity branches in the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. We have such units as the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch which is headed 
by Sy Smith, who spoke to you yester- 
day; we have the Livestock Branch; we 
have the Grain Branch, and so on. 


“The reason I describe that to you and 
give you just a little bird’s-eye view of 
the organization of the Production and 
Marketing Administration is so that you 
will know where to go when you come to 
Washington and need help. I don’t be- 
lieve that people coming down there 
should have to wander around for days 
and not be able to find a place in the 
government where they can go to get an 
answer. I think we are all in the gov- 
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ernment for one purpose and that is to 
serve the people we work for—the tax- 
payers of this country—and I feel very 
keenly about that. I feel that Washing- 
ton exists simply because there is an- 
other part of the United States that 
spreads over a great and vast part of 
the country. If we did not take that 
view, there would be no reason for my- 
self and thousands of others who are 
working down there, if not to serve you 
and to serve the people who pay the sal- 
aries of us who are in the government 
service. 


“If you want to know whether or not 
you have sufficient tin for tin cans or 
whether or not you have sufficient pro- 
cessing equipment of some kind, I think 
you ought to have a place to go when you 
come to Washington. The place for you 
to go if it pertains to fruits and vege- 
tables is to our commodity branch in the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion which is headed by Sy Smith. If it 
is in connection with the canning of 
meat, go to the Livestock Branch. If it 
is in connection with something else, go 
to that particular commodity branch. 
Your problem should start there, and I 
can guarantee you that we will follow it 
through until such time as you get a 
complete answer on it. It may not be the 
answer you want because we may not 
have the final responsibility, but we will 
see that you are properly represented.” 


THE ELECTION 


Past President Howard T. Cumming, 
Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, presented the following slate of 
officers and directors, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Herbert J. Barnes, Kaysville Canning 
Corporation, Kaysville, Utah, President; 
Fred C. Heinz, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Vice-Presi- 
dent; Carlos Campbell, Washington, 
D. C., Secretary-Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS FOR THREE YEARS 


Frank Armstrong, Jr., National Fruit 
Products Co., Winchester. Va.; Charles 
H. Bailey, Monmouth Canning Co., 
Portland, Maine; A. Edward Brown, 
Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., Benton 
Harbor, Mich.; N. C. Buckles, Quality 
Food Products Co., Bradford, Ohio; J. 
Glen Brubaker, Hemet Packing Co., 
Hemet, Calif.; R. D. Cleaveland, The H. 
J. McGrath Co., Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. 
M. F. Counter, Fort Lupton Canning Co., 
Fort Lupton, Colo.; S. K. Ferguson, 
Lakeside Packing Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; 
Robert A. Friend, Friend Bros., Inc., 
Melrose, Mass.; J. D. Hendrickson, Co- 
lumbia River Packers Assn., Astoria, 
Ore.; Spencer R. Keare, The Illinois 
Canning Co., Hoopeston, II. 


M. E. Knouse, Knouse Foods Coop., 
Inc., Peach Glen, Pa.; H. E. MacCon- 


aughey, Hawaiian Fineapple Co., Ltd, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Stanley Macklem, 
Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Philip N. Mark, Tri-Valley Packing 
Assn., San Francisco, Calif.; Ivan Moor- 
house, Olympia Canning Co., Olympia, 
Wash.; Reynold H. Peterson, Big Horn 
Canning Co., Cowley, Wyo.; L. E. Shan- 
non, Otoe Food Products Co., Nebraska 
City, Nebr.; Angus G. Stevens, Stevens 
Canning Co., Ogden, Utah; Alfred J, 
Stokely, Stokely Foods, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Al Vignolo, Jr., West Coast 
Packing Corp., Long Beach, Calif.; New- 
lin B. Watson, R. S. Watson & Son, 
Greenwich, N. J. 


HOWARD CUMMING 


DIRECTORS HELD OVER 


Floyd Asher, Clarksville Canning Co., 
Clarksville, Iowa; Frederic H. Bird, 
Medomak Canning Co., Rockland, Me.; 
E. R. Blackinton, Blackinton & Son Can- 
ning Co., Ogden, Utah; Milton E. Brood- 
ing, California Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; E. E. Burns, Alton Canning 
Co., Inc., Alton, N. Y.; E. C. Christensen, 
Christensen Products Corp., Weslaco, 
Texas; S. R. Clevenger, Bush Brothers 
& Co., Dandridge, Tenn.; J. E. Country- 
man, California Packing Corp., Rochelle, 
Illinois. 

Harry Draper, Draper Canning Co., 
Milton, Del.; S. A. Ferrante, Oxnard 
Canners, Inc., Monterey, Calif.; G. E. 
Finch, Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark, 
N. Y.; William H. Foster, Stokely Foods, 
Inc., Oakland, Calif.; Carleton A. Fri- 
day, Friday Canning Corp., New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; W. W. Giddings, Snively 
Groves, Inc., Winter Haven, Fla.; W. 
Howard Green, Concord Foods, Inc., 
Concordville, Pa.; Orlin C. Harter, Har- 
ter Packing Co., Yuba, City, Calif. 

Henry McK. Haserot, Hawaiian Can- 
neries Co., Ltd., Kapaa, T. H.; I’. ©. 
Heinz, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Dale Hollenbeck, Thornton Canning Co., 
Thornton, Calif.; F. Lowden Jones, Wal- 
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la Walla Canning Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; R. W. Jones, R. W. Jones Can- 
ning Co., Inc., Arlington, Ind.; Russell 
B. Kline, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Celi- 
na, Ohio; A. T. Leatherbury, Eastern 
Shore Canning Co., Ine., Machipongo, 
Va.; Julian McPhillips, Southern Shell 
Fish Go., Harvey, La.; Keith More, Mer- 
rell Canning Co., Harlan, Iowa; Maxwell 
N. Naas, The Naas Corp. of Indiana, 
Portland, Ind. 

John F. O’Hara, Davis Bros. Fisheries 
Co., Inc., Gloucester, Mass.; John A. 
Owen, Pratt-Low Preserving Co., Santa 
Clara, Calif.; Albanus Phillips, Jr., Phil- 
lips Packing Co., Inc., Cambridge, Md.; 
E. I. Pitkin, Eugene Fruit Growers 
Assn., Eugene, Ore.; Paul H. Ploeger, 
The Ploeger-Abbott Co., Darien, Ga.; 
Earl A. Randall, North Ogden Canning 
Co., Ogden, Utah; Arthur L. Reiling, 
Birds Eye-Snider Division, General Foods 
Corp., Hillsboro, Ore.; G. C. Scott, Green 
Giant Company, Le Sueur, Minn.; James 
M. Shriver, The B. F. Shriver Co., West- 
minster, Md.; T. C. Slaughter, T. C. 
Slaughter Co., Reedville, Va.; Russell M. 
Smith, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 
John W. Speyer, Kauai Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., Kalaheo, T. H.; 

Joseph M. Steele, Steele Canning 
Co., Springdale, Ark.; Stran Summers, 
Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Free- 
dom, Pa.; O. L. Teagarden, The J. Wel- 
ler Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio; Lester Wass, 
Machiasport Canning Co., Eastport, Me.; 
Ernest M. Weisner, Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich.; E. E. Willkie, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill.; Robert 
Wilson, Faribault Cannning Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn.; R. H. Winters, The Larsen 
Co., Green Bay, Wis.; Arthur W. Wittig, 
Port Ashton Packing Corp., Seattle, 
Wash.; J. Hollis Wyman, Jasper Wyman 
& Son, Millbridge, Me. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions presented by 
Resolutions Committee Chairman, Ches- 
ter A. Ray of New Era, Michigan, were 
adopte« unanimously at the general 
Session. 


MOBILIZATION FOR DEFENSE 

Resolved, That each member of the 
canniny industry pledges his full support 
of the »ational mobilization effort and of 
the program for the production of can- 
ned fo.ds in an amount adequate both to 
maint: n the civilian supply and to meet 


the needs of the expanding armed 
servic: 


Ri QUIREMENTS FOR FULL 
PRODUCTION 

Experience during World War II 
abundantly demonstrated to the nation 
the essentiality of canned foods. The 
‘annin’ industry is proud of its record 
of susixined production at reasonable 
prices. Maintenance of production of 
fanned foods—upon which the armed 
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For Quality 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS GRADERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


WASHERS 


for 


PEAS * LIMA BEANS a 


BEETS 2 STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 


TOMATOES 
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The sanitary can—most famous of 
all metal containers—made com- 
mercial canning of fruits and veg- 
etables possible—revolutionized 
the grocery business—changed 
America’s eating habits. 


The “Double-Tite” paint can ex- 
panded the paint business— 
brought ready-mixed paints to mil- 
lions by making it practical for 
these paints to be packed and 
shipped everywhere. 


—A GUARANTEE 


the field. 


To the business and industrial communities of the Unite 
States and Canada, Canco’s pioneering in the future wi 
mean what it has meant for the last 50 years: 


In the distributing industries, Canco’s pioneering wil 


Not only better containers, but also new container ' Ca 
to meet the needs of our never-static economy..} ™) 
Plus improved methods of packaging and proj 
essing, faster machinery, and the fulfillment of the ha 
vision of a research organization without equal inf - © 


continue to pay dividends in easier, safer, and mor} ™ 


CONTAINERS... to help people live better 


The vacuum-pack coffee can—per- 
mitted roasters to protect from 
roaster to consumer the flavor and 
aroma of fresh-roasted coffee. 


Canco’s Paper Milk Container— 
gave tremendous impetus to store 
milk sales for dairies all across the 
country—allowed grocers to give 
housewives milk ina sanitary, casy- 
to-carry, one-way container. 


AV (ANS 
L 
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| 
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i LEADERSHIP IN THE DAYS AHEAD. 


The meat can boomed the canned 
meat business— provided house- 
wives with a new and wide variety 
of readily prepared meats. 


' economical handling of packaged goods. 


_ And to everyone who eats, patronizes a drugstore, drives 
z acar, maintains a home, serves in our armed forces— 
| Canco’s pioneering will continue to make possible a 
| myriad of products . . . of better quality. 


| As we look ahead with determined resolve to the next 
ht half-century, we affirm this steadfast purpose: Canco will 
i}. contribute even more to industry and government, and 
bring even better living to even more people. 


i) On this page are familiar containers of today pio- 
neered by Canco. 


Vis 


An adaptation of the sanitary can, 
this container assured motorists of 
getting refinery-sealed motor oil. 
Gave huge boost to sales in service 
Stations in every state. 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
Hamilton, Canada 


The salt container prevented exces- 
sive caking which took place in 
the old-fashioned bags. The alu- 
minum pouring spout made easier 
the housewife’s task. 


The bee: van trademarked “Keg- 
lined” first non-returnable 
contain. r for beer and ale— 
_ brought :-w conveniences to beer 
drinker everywhere—lowered 
distribution cost, 


This container protected first-aid 
units of blood plasma in World 
War II. An adaptation of Canco’s 
tennis ball can. 
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GENERAL SESSION— (Continued) 


forces and the civilian population are so 
largely dependent — requires that any 
sound mobilization program insure to the 
canning industry, through governmental 
cooperation, its raw materials, produc- 
tive facilities, and necessary manpower. 
Stabilization controls must recognize the 
seasonal character of the industry in 
providing timely and nondiscriminatory 
treatment under regulations available 
early enough to permit canners to under- 
take with confidence their necessary ad- 
vance commitments. Failure to allow a 


FRED C. HEINZ, Vice-President 
National Canners Association 


fair and equitable processing margin on 
each food product will constitute an im- 
mediate and drastic impediment to 
needed full production. 


TIN 

The canning industry will be zealous 
in making any necessary sacrifices in 
the national interest. Yet the industry 
is firm in its conviction that conservation 
of strategic and critical materials must 
be founded on the relative essentiality of 
end use. Foremost among these is the 
maintenance of plentiful supplies of can- 
ned foods in metal containers adequate 
both for normal distribution and emer- 
gency conditions. So long as other uses 
of tin and steel, of lesser importance to 
the defense effort, are permitted, the 
canning industry both in its own and in 
the broader consumer and national inter- 
ests, voices its unalterable objection to 
any quantitative restriction of the use 
of tinplate in the packing of any canned 
food. The industry further recommends 
that in any necessary regulation control- 
ling tinplate usage there should be ap- 
propriate provision for timely and flex- 
ible adjustment to present individual 
hardships and inequities which have and 
may arise. 
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NECROLOGY 

The Association mourns the loss dur- 
ing the year of these men and women for 
whose warm friendship we remain grate- 
ful and for whose contributions to its 
welfare and industry owes an immeasur- 
able and everlasting debt of gratitude: 

C. Edgar Anderson, Miss Ruth At- 
water, Elton F. Cornell, Louis P. Filice, 
Spencer Gordon, Charles W. Griffin, T. 
C. Hayes, Robert Heinl, B. J. Howard, 
Carl N. Lovegren, J. V. McInnes, 
Thomas M. Rector, George Sauter, Paul 


ity to the canning industry and the Assi. 
ciation. They count themselves fortunate 
in having available the experience, skill, 
and broad knowledge of Secretary Carlos 
Campbell and his loyal and efficient staff, 
To each of them the industry renews its 
expressions of continuing gratitude for 
unceasing effort and arduous tasks wel] 
done. 


PRICE CLINIC 


Following the General Session there 
was a round table discussion on price 
control. E. A. (Woody) Meyer, Chair. 
man of N.C.A.’s War Mobilization Sub- 
Committee on Price, acted as moderator 


CHARLES H. MAHONEY 
Director Raw Products Bureau 
National Canners Association 


F. Shorb, Mrs. O. E. Snider, Carl A. Sut- 
ter, Charles A. Winkler, Brig. Gen. A. D. 
Hopping, Col. Clifford C. Wagner. 


HENRY P. TAYLOR 

Modesty is a happy attribute in a man 
of great capacity. The leadership of 
Henry P. Taylor in these dynamic times 
has been a source of strength to the 
Association and the canning industry. 
His grasp of current problems has been 
sure, founded upon knowledgeable ex- 
perience, and grounded in constant and 
courageous adherence to what he regards 
as the fundamental principles of hard 
work, self-reliance, and responsibility to 
others. With these he has coupled gen- 
uine modesty, ineffable charm, and an 
abiding good humor. Seldom has the path 
to wise action been so splendidly illumi- 
nated by apt parable and searching hom- 
ily. To him each member of the industry 
expresses personal esteem and deep ap- 
preciation for a trying job superbly done. 


ASSOCIATION STAFF 
Mobilization has brought problems of 
great magnitude and increased complex- 
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E. A. MEYER 


of the clinic. Ed Phelps, Assistant to 
Mr. DiSalle, Harold Bachelder and 
Wayne Rice, Price Consultants, repre- 
sented the Office of Price Stabilization; 
S. R. Smith and Eldon Shaw represented 
PMA; Geoffrey Baker, ESA; Alger Pike 
was there to answer any questions on 
fish control. 


Most of the questions concerned inter- 
pretation of the present Price Order. 
Canners were told, for instance, that 
offers made to brokers did not constitute 
a legitimate offer, and so therefore, did 
not represent a ceiling. They were told 
that if they had made a temporary price 
reduction during the base period they 
were stuck with it, but that special bar- 
gain prices did not constitute a ceiling 
price. The price officials were reminded 
by Past President Howard Cumming 
that there were many obvious inequities 
in the Law and asked if the industry 
could expect these to be corrected. He 
was told that undoubtedly some of ‘hem 
would be corrected, but because of the 
personnel problem at OPS, that ayency 
deemed it advisable to use available per- 
sonnel to perfect an order for 1951 packs 
that would not contain the inequitics. 
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RAW PRODUCTS 
CONFERENCES 


Monday Feb. 19, 1951 
Presiding: CHARLES H. MAHONEY, Dir. 
Raw Products Division N. C. A. 


Raw products conferences were held 
on Monday morning and Monday after- 
noon, February 19, and a joint confer- 
ence was held with the Research Labora- 
tory on Tuesday morning, February 20. 

At the Monday morning’s conference, 
presided over by Charles H. Mahoney, 
Director of N.C.A.’s Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau, Dr. G. C. Decker, Illinois 
Natural History Survey and the Nation’s 
leading authority on the Corn Borer, 
took as his subject “A Practical Field 
Control Program for Corn Insects”. 

Dr. Decker said that the importance 
of field control increases in reverse ratio 
to the moral degradation of labor. Pres- 
ent day labor’s lack of moral responsi- 
bility and indifferent attitude toward 
their job makes it practically impossible 
to eliminate insects after they get into 
the plant, he said. 

Speaking of control, he said, the ques- 
tion is not “can you afford to control, 
but can you afford not to control”. Tim- 
ing is the most important factor in any 
program, he said. But of course, there 
is also needed the proper insecticides, 
proper application, and other important 
factors. He emphasized that although 
control can be obtained, it is not so sim- 
ple that it can be done with slipshod or 
half-baked methods. He recommended 
that at least one man in every company 
be appointed to handle the program, and 
that he surround himself with an appro- 
priate library, that he know the poten- 
tial infestation, get equipment in shape, 
determine the proper insecticide and the 
amount, line up and orient the necessary 
personnel, and keep abreast of the situa- 
tion at all times. 

L. ?. Ditman of the Maryland Experi- 
ment Station, followed Dr. Decker, and 
explained in detail the control pro- 
cedures. 

Following Dr. Ditman a panel of 
experis discussed the use and limitations 
of the Heat Unit Technique for Plant- 
ing and Harvesting Canning Crops. 

The Monday afternoon conference 
Starte: off with a report by Dr. 
Mahony on recent tomato meetings. 
This .as followed by a report from E. 


W. M atell of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, ho stressed the value of soil test- 
ing ar experimental farms for improv- 
Ing yi ‘ds and quality of canning crops. 


A p: nel of canners then told of their 


experi: .ces with labor saving equipment 
for pr iuetion and harvesting such crops 
aS sweet corn, spinach, root 
Crops, pickers and high clearance 
Spraye: s, 
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HIGH-SPEED TRACTOR- ROWER cuts and aren in one opera- 
tion — cutting a wide swath at high speed, windrowing without 
“roping” or tangling. 


HIGH-SPEED GREEN CROP LOADER. pees up to a ton of green 


vines in 90 seconds — meeting all crop conditions, to assure a fast, 
high quality, low cost harvest. 


aa? 


The Two-Stage HUMETHOD is designed to meet your harvesting 
conditions good or bad. That includes both light and heavy stands, 
both short and long vines, wet or dry crops and land, stony soil, hilly 
terrain, sandy soil, muck. Your own exact harvesting conditions are 
not predictable, from year to year or from day to day. But with Hume 
equipment you are prepared to meet adverse conditions as they arise — 
without loss of time, loss of quality, loss of money. The HUMETHOD 
is the ALL-WEATHER harvesting method, 


Write for complete information on how the Two-Stage HUME- 
THOD can cut your green crop harvesting costs up to 40%, give 
you - better quality packs, reduce harvesting time. 


BOM COMPANY MENDOTA, ILL. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Harvesting pe 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 
Presiding: ROY B. STOVER, Owens-Illinois Glass Company 


Roy B. Stover of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, presided at the opening 
Canning Problems Conference held on 
Monday morning, February 19. 

The first speaker to be introduced was 
Dr. J. Russell Esty, Director of the 
Western Branch Laboratory of National 
Canners Association, who spoke on 


DIETETIC PACKS IN THE 
NUTRITIONAL PROGRAM 


Dr. Esty told of the extensive program 
of study on the nutritive value of canned 
foods that has been pursued by the Can- 
ning Industry since 1922, and the many 
valuable contributions that have been 
made by institutions leading in the field 
of nutrition, and by industry representa- 
tives, so that there is now available a 
wealth of information on the chemical 
composition of canned foods and the im- 
portant roll they play in the human diet- 
ary. The most extensive program of re- 
search on canned foods was begun in 
1941 under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers Institute which is now in 
its tenth year. 


Dr. Esty reminded that in recent years 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
interest in the use of canned foods for 
dietetic purposes, that is to say, products 
packed in water or juice without added 
salt or sugar, and it is expected that 
before long the volume of such foods will 
be very large. Because of the importance 
of dietetic foods, and particularly of spe- 
cial unsalted foods by persons who are 
restricted by physicians to low sodium 
diets, in 1949, as part of the CMI and 
NCA program, a survey was begun of 
certain nutritive factors in such foods 
including sodium and potassium in order 
to provide usable dietary working data 
to persons trained to interpret and use 
the information wisely, and also to pro- 
vide canners with technological facts 
concerning the effect of canning proce- 
dures on the sodium content of canned 
foods. Dr. Esty then explained in detail 
a number of studies that had been con- 
ducted on these subjects. 


Generally speaking, from data now 
available, canned salt free vegetables 
and water pack or juice pack fruits, can 
be considered useful for persons whose 
diets are restricted to low sodium foods 
and to those who are interested in diete- 
tic foods because of their low carbohy- 
drate or caloric yield. From the stand- 
point of low sodium content, canned 
fruits packed in sugar syrup fall in the 
same range as those packed in water or 
juice. 
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ROY B. STOVER, Manager 
Customer Technical Services 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Dr. Esty said that at the present time 
there is considerable confusion and some 
abuse concerning the use of the word 
“dietetic” on the label without explana- 
tory material. The U. S. Food & Drug 
Administration is greatly interested and 
intends to see to it that dietetic foods 
are properly labeled. Likewise the Amer- 
ican Medical Association Counsel on 
Foods is vitally interested and requires 
definite information as to the composi- 
tion of foods which are to bear the 
AMA’s seal of acceptance. 

It is, therefore, timely with the new 
knowledge now available for canners to 
give attention to these matters, other- 
wise there is a chance that the industry 
may not profit fully from what now ap- 
pears to be an excellent opportunity 
for expansion. 

Each producer should have his product 
checked from time to time to ensure that 
the label statement is valid. It must be 
kept in mind in this connection that the 
analysis of a single can or a few cans, 
taken at random, would not give satis- 
factory values but for analysis a repre- 
sentative sample should be selected in 
order that the results might be consid- 
ered typical for a particular pack. 


NUTRITIONAL ASPECTS OF 
LOW SODIUM DIETS 


Dr. Franklin C. Bing, Nutrition Con- 
sultant, Chicago, Illinois, followed Dr. 
Esty on the program and told of the in- 
crease in medical interest in the past 
several years in low sodium diets for 


therapeutic purposes. He said a con. 
tinuing demand for processed foods that 
are suitable for use in such diets exists 
and he entered into a discussion of the 
behavior of sodium compounds in the 
body as useful background information 
to manufacturers interested in the pro. 
duction and marketing of low sodiun 
foods. 

He described in detail the functions 


of the kidneys and the heart in regulat. a 


ing the sodium content of the body fluids 
as well as the functions of these organs 


in expelling excessive amounts of sodium | 


from the body. 

Dr. Bing’s talk can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Salt is a necessary component of 
the diet, although ordinarily much more 
is consumed than is needed to meet body 
requirements for sodium or chloride. 

2. The elimination of sodium requires 
work by the heart and kidneys. 

3. Restriction of the sodium intake js 
useful in the dietary management of 
certain diseases of the heart, circulatory 
system and kidneys, and probably in 
other conditions. 

4. To be useful for inclusion in low- 
sodium diets, the sodium content of each 
processed food product should be label: 
in terms of mg of sodium per 100 grams 
of the food. 

5. The use of various flavoring agents, 
for processed foods low in sodium, could 
well be explored, for the purpose of fur- 
ther improving the palatability of those 
foods. 

6. The potential market for low- 
sodium foods is thought to be about 
equal in volume to the present market 
for canned strained and chopped foods 
for infants and small children. 


THE EFFECT OF STERILIZATION 
TEMPERATURES ON COLOR OF 
TOMATO JUICE 


A report was made on the work done 
by T. E. Blumer, F. W. Parrin, and G. 
T. Peterson, of the Research Department 
of the Continental Can Company on the 
above subject. The full report of this 
study will be published later. 

The experimental work did substanti- 
ate some of the original contentions in 
that flash sterilized borderline fancy 
grade of juice would not meet fancy 
qualification immediately after canning, 
whereas the conventionally processed 
did, and further, the color of the juice 
upon storage improved and compared 
favorably with that of the conventionally 
processed juice. 

The investigations on the effect of 
sterilization temperatures on the color of 
tomato juice can be summarized in this 
way: 

“The evidence presented indicates that 
there are no color differences between 
samples of juice flash sterilized at differ- 
ent temperatures (250°-270°) when 
equivalent sterilizing values are used, 
irrespective of the original grade. 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCES— (Continued) 


“There is no indication that conven- 
tionally processed juice is superior in 
' eolor to flash sterilized juice when the 
sterilizing values used for the flash proc- 
ess are equivalent and do not exceed the 
- heat treatment necessary to destroy 
pacillus thermoacidurans. 

“Tt is not possible to draw any definite 
conclusions from the data obtained with 
respect to the effect of storage on the 
color of tomato juice.” 

If the canner wishes to flash sterilize 
tomato juice as additional insurance 
against flat sour spoilage, or for eco- 
nomic reasons, it can be done without 
danger of adversely affecting the color 
of the juice. In order to accomplish this, 
close control must be maintained with 
respect to flow rates, temperatures and 
holding times so that the resultant time- 
temperature relationship for a particu- 
lar unit does not exceed the sterilizing 
value necessary to destroy bacillus ther- 
moacidurans. It was recognized that 
additional substantiating data is desir- 
able, particularly with respect to the dif- 
ferent types of flash sterilizers and the 
effect of storage on color. 


SPECIAL ANALYTICAL TOOLS 


O. R. Alexander, Research Division, 
American Can Company, Maywood, Illi- 
nois, then described “the roll of special 


analytical tools in special investigational 
work and in trouble shooting.” Among 
the specialized instruments which are 
available in the Research Division of 
American Can Company, he reported 
there are quite a number covering vari- 
ous ranges of the complete energy spec- 
trum such as the infrared spectrophoto- 
meter, the Recording Spectrophotometer, 
the Ultraviolet Emission Spectrograph 
and the X-Ray Spectrometer. Dur- 
ing the period of time for which these 
analytical tools have been available they 
have been used to guide the investiga- 
tion of a wide number of problems of in- 
terest to the packaging industry, a num- 
ber of which are of interest to technolo- 
gists in the canning field were explained. 


These instruments, remarkable as they 
are, are in the final analysis only ana- 
lytical tools. As with all tools the end 
results achieved can be no better than 
the working men using them. Practic- 
ally all are relatively complex and re- 
quire skilled and trained personnel for 
maintenance and operation. Each, when 
properly used for jobs for which it was 
developed is capable of yielding informa- 
tion of great value. No one instrument, 
however, approaches that ideal of most 
students of quantitative analysis, the in- 
strument with a hopper for introducing 
samples, a crank for operating and a 
ticker tape for recording results. 


PROBLEMS IN THE PROCESSING 
OF FRUITS 


Charles T. Townsend of the Western 
Branch Laboratory of the National Can- 


’ ners Association, made a progress report 


of the work of the Laboratory on various 
problems encountered in the processing 
of fruits, which included: Obtaining heat 
penetration data; Obtaining thermal 
death-time data on significant spoilage 
organisms and in checking the process 
calculated from the data obtained by 
experimental packs inoculated with a 
suitable test organism. 

Further heat penetration data on 
fruits and tomatoes processed in still re- 
torts and in continuous rotary retorts 
is not required, he said. The data should 
cover the common variables encountered 
in the packing of these products—matur- 
ity, fill, strength of syrup (if added), 
can size, retort temperature, and the 
speed of rotation in the case of rotary 
cookers. 


From the bacteriological standpoint 
much more is to be learned as to the 
microorganisms that may be responsible 
for spoilage of the various products at 
different pH levels and as to their ther- 
mal death-time characteristics. 

There is, therefore, a broad field of 
research on the processing of fruits and 
tomatoes, both because of the great vari- 
ety of products and the complexity of 
the problems involved in processing them 
to prevent spoilage without undue sacri- 
fice of quailty, he reported. 


Plastex Treated Basket 


PORTSMOUTH 


TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made 5 Field Tomato Baskets with Keg or Veneer 
top hoop and Galvanized Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are 
the best quality we have made in our 56 years of basket making. 


We are equipped to treat your baskets 
with PLASTEX HAMPER 
UTION to help control flat sour bac- 
teria in tomatoes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


SOL- 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Manufactured by 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


VIRGINIA 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCES— (Continued) 


NEW STERILIZATION 
EXPERIMENTS 


Monday afternoon’s Canning Problems 
Conference, presided over by Dr. E. J. 
Cameron, Director of Research for the 
National Canners Association, was de- 
voted to a discussion of recent experi- 
ments to find a sterilization process with 
little or no heat. Dr. Bernard E. Proc- 
tor, Department of Food Technology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
spoke of the application of different 
radiations. “Up to the present time,” 
he said, “sonic vibration has not been 
found suitable for sterilizing foods. 
Radio-active isotopes do not completely 
sterilize foods containing bacteria or 
fungi, are expensive, and may present 
certain health hazards. Radio waves and 
infra-red radiations apparently have no 
significant bactericidal effect other than 
that resulting from the rapid production 
of heat, which in itself may be advan- 
tageous, however, in food processing.” 


Cathode ray irradiation, however, 
seems more promising, according to Dr. 
Proctor. “Cathode rays destroy all mic- 
ro-organism in food products, including 
spore-forming bacteria of the types of 
special interest to the canning industry,” 
he said. “The destruction is accomplished 
rapidly—usually in a few seconds or less. 
The temperature of food products so 
treated will be increased only a few 
degress F, 


Micro-organisms can be destroyed by 
cathode rays in any food medium and in 
foods packaged in containers of metal, 
glass, fiber, or plastic, provided the con- 
tainers and their contents are within the 
thickness limitations (less than one 
inch) of the irradiation equipment used 
to date. The construction of equipment 
designed to increase greatly the depth 
of penetration is nearing completion. 


Cathode ray irradiation has also been 
found applicable to the sterilization of 
surgical sutures, animal casings, other 
tissues, pharmaceuticals, antibiotics, and 
textile materials, 


Studies have been made to determine 
the effects of cathode ray irradiation on 
different nutritive constitutents of foods, 
such as vitamins and amino acids, which 
are affected only slightly. More radia- 
tion energy is required to inactivate 
enzymes than that necessary for steri- 
lization. 


Further experimental work is neces- 
sary before cathode ray irradiation can 
become a commercial method for food 
processing. Each specific food has to be 
considered as a special problem, because 
with some products flavor and color 
changes occur during cathode ray irradi- 
ation which cannot always be predicted. 


Oxidation-reduction dyes have been 
used, both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively, as radiation indicators, 
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DR. E. J. CAMERON 
Director of Research Laboratories 
National Canners Association 


SUBTILIN TESTS 
DISAPPOINTING 


C. W. Bohrer, of the Washington Re- 
search Laboratory, National Canners 
Association, reported that tests made at 
that laboratory using the antibiotic, sub- 
tilin were disappointing. 

Mr. Bohrer presented a detailed ac- 
count of the experiments with subtilin 
at the NCA Laboratories this past year, 
and summarized his report as follows: 


“A review of the findings from inocu- 
lated packs and laboratory tests fur- 
nishes substantial proof that the anti- 
biotic, subtilin, used in conjunction with 
mild heat, will not prevent the growth of 
Cl. botulinum or the usual spoilage types 
in the low-acid canned foods which are 
preserved by high temperature steri- 
lization,” he said. 


“Subtilin appears to be effective in 
inhibiting organisms responsible for flat 
sour spoilage in tomato juice. This 
observation offers only limited promise 
of technological use, however, because if 
subtilin were used as a supplemental 
agent in the preservation of acid prod- 
ucts, its employment would be only as 
insurance against unusual contamina- 
tion by spoilage organisms. These are 
now controlled without extraordinary 
treatment in conventional canning opera- 
tions. 


“Although these studies have contra- 
dicted the promising results originally 
reported by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the facts emerging from the 
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subtilin investigation strongly encourage | 
further exploration of the antibiotic field | 
to discover an antibiotic that will accom. 
plish what was claimed for subtilin,” 


AMERICAN CAN REPORT 


Following Mr. Bohrer, J. D. Bw. 
roughs and I. E. Wheaton of the Re. 


search Division American Can Company, f 
Maywood, Illinois, reported their experi. 


ence with subtilin on inoculated packs | 


of peas and corn with 40 and 80 ppm’s | 


of subtilin, and with single concentra. 
tions, each of gramicidin, methylol- 


gramicidin, bacitracin, and streptomycin, > 


In addition they reported the results of 
one pack of tomato juice inoculated with 
B. thermoacidurans made to determine 
whether subtilin might offer a means of 
controlling flat sour tomato juice 
spoilage. 


RESULT AND DISCUSSION 


The results obtained with each anti- 
biotic included in the test packs are dis- 
cussed in the paragraphs which follow. 


SUBTILIN — Higher concentrations of 
subtilin than have usually been sug- 
gested for preventing spoilage in vege- 
tables, show that as much as 80 ppm 
cannot be depended upon to prevent toxic 
spoilage in peas. At this concentration 
of the antibiotic, spoilage was delayed 
in some cans, spreading out over a period 
of almost three months. Both A and B 
strains of CL. botulinum developed in 
these cans throughout the spoilage 
period. Considerable loss of potency of 
the antibiotic toward B. stearothermo- 
philus was found in the swelled cans 
which developed in this lot. 


GRAMICIDIN — Gramicidin showed no 
inhibition whatever of Cl. botulinum, and 
even the control lot which was not pur- 
posely inoculated developed 100 percent 
spoilage in two days. Out of two cans 
from this lot sampled for guinea pig 
feeding tests, one was found toxic, 
apparently from chance contamination 
with Cl. botulinum spores. 


METHYLOL-GRAMICIDIN — Similar re- 
sults were obtained with the gramicidin 
derivative, methylol-gramicidin. With 
this antibiotic, one lot was run at 200 
ppm without any noticeable inhibition of 
spoMage. 


BACITRACIN—The results of a pack of 
corn using bacitracin at a concentration 
of 40 ppm are also disappointing. Hvre 
again the lots with added antibictic, 
whether inoculated or not, spoiled at 
the same rate as the inoculated con’ vol. 


STREPTOMYCIN—The results do not in- 
dicate any inhibiting effect of stripto- 
mycin against spoilage by the inocu- 
lated Cl. botulinum spore suspension. 
This antibiotic was more effective, 
against the natural bacterial flora of the 
products used, than any of the otters 
tested with the exception of subtilin. 
However, 50 percent of the uninoculated 
cans swelled including one can that 
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showed toxic spoilage when fed to a 
guinea pig. 


SuBTILIN WITH TOMATO JUICE—Work 
which has been done with subtilin tested 
against pure cultures and with inocu- 
lated subtilin packs has indicated that a 
strain of thermophilic bacteria which 
causes flat sours in low-acid vegetables 
is quite sensitive to the antibiotic. It 
was thought that if B. thermoacidurans, 
the facultative thermophilic organism 
which causes flat sours in tomato juice 
should have this same sensitivity, sub- 
tilin would have a possible application 
in furnishing an additional means of con- 
trolling this type of spoilage. Other 
organisms causing spoilage in tomato 
juice are of relatively low heat resist- 
ance, so that tomato juice can be pro- 
tected from spoilage other than the flat 
sour type by boiling water processes 
which would not destroy the potency of 
the antibiotic. 

The results of the preliminary test 
pack of subtilin in tomato juice indicate 
that subtilin at 40 ppm is preventing the 
growth of B. thermoacidurans. Whereas 
spoilage was found in inoculated con- 
trols (Lot 8) starting after 18 days’ 
incubation and has developed in 73 per- 
cent of 11 cans which have been opened 


for spoilage examination, none of the 
8 cans which have been opened at inter- 
vals over a 2-month period from the 
inoculated lot containing subtilin (Lot 
1) have become flat sour. The antibiotic 
has retained high potency during 3 
months’ incubation. In addition, sub- 
culturing of cans when opened for ex- 
amination has failed to recover the test 
organism after 30 days, when the first 
cans of Lot 1 were examined. This would 
indicate that subtilin may have a com- 
pletely destructive effect on this species. 


The remaining cans in this pack are 


being retained to determine whether 
longer incubation may result in any 
delayed spoilage. Of course, many 


phases of this possible application of 
subtilin need to be worked out experi- 
mentally before its use on a commercial 
scale could be considered. Of utmost 
importance are the public health aspects 
which have been discussed in detail else- 
where. No substance of this kind should 
be added to foods until all authorities 
and regulatory bodies are agreed that it 
may be safely used. 

Other experimental phases include 
determination of the smallest concentra- 
tion which would prevent spoilage, 
whether the effect of the subtilin is act- 


ually one of sterilization or merely 
inhibitory, and whether any strains of 
B. thermoacidurans are resistant. It is 
planned to carry out further work along 
these lines. 


SUMMARY 

To Summarize: Experimental inocu- 
lated packs of peas or corn in brine 
were prepared using the following anti- 
biotics in conjunction with processing at 
212°F.: Subtilin, gramicidin, methylol- 
gramicidin, bacitracin, and streptomycin. 
The packs were inoculated with a spore 
suspension of Cl botulinum containing 5 
strains each of Type A and Type B. 
Subtilin in a concentration as high as 
80 ppm permitted 100 percent spoilage 
in inoculated lots with both Type A and 
B toxins found present. The same re- 
sults were obtained with the other anti- 
biotics tested in a single high concen- 
tration. None except subtilin even con- 
trolled the natural bacterial flora of the 
vegetables. 


Subtilin and a mild heat treatment was 
used for an experimental pack of tomato 
juice inoculated with spores of B. ther- 
moacidurans. No evidence of flat sour 
spoilage has been found in the tomato 
juice which contained 40 ppm of sub- 
tilin. Subculturing of treated samples 
indicates that subtilin may have a 
destructive effect on this organism. 


'Tendergreen Bean 


Seed in the making. A 
close up of our Idaho Seed 
Fields, nearing maturity. 
(Note pencil for size 
comparison) 


~ 


This fine, new, pure-line strain of Tender- 
green Bean came direct from our 
breeding farm. 
Our Keystone strain of Tendergreen is 
outstanding for 


* TENDERNESS + LONG, ROUND, 
STRAIGHT PODS OF GOOD COLOR 
FOR BLANCHING ~*« TOP QUALITY 
TEXTURE STRINGLESS FIBRELESS 
* RELIABLE AND VERY PROLIFIC 


This new line now available in commer- 
cial quantities... Spot or Contract... 


Write or Wire 
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CORNELI SEED COMPANY 


BREEDERS AND GROWERS ST. LOUIS 2,,MO. 
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CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCES— (Continued) 


ANTIBIOTICS PROBLEMS 


WESTERN REGIONAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


Harold S. Olcott, Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Albany, Calif., then 
introduced the following report of prog- 
ress of work done along some of the 
lines that will require attention before 
the use of subtilin (or other antibiotics) 
could be considered practical. 


In May, 1950, Gerber Products Com- 
pany collaborated with us in a test in 
which an inoculated pack of pea puree 
was canned with subtilin. Each 41% oz. 
can contained 10,000 spores of P.A. No. 
3679. Amounts of subtilin up to 20 ppm 
and cooks up to 20 min. at 212°F. were 
used. There was substantial spoilage in 
each lot although the cans containing 
most subtilin did not spoil as quickly as 
the others. These and other. results at 
the Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory and those that were being obtained 
at the National Canners Association 
Laboratories at the same time suggested 
that a more fundamental approach to 
the problem was required. 


In order to be effective, antibiotics, or 
any preservatives, must either kill or 
maintain stasis in spores or vegetative 
forms once germination occurs. In gen- 
eral, subtilin appears to kill spores only 
when they have begun to germinate. If 
the process of germination could be made 
rapid and complete, and if all organisms 
were sensitive, subtilin could effectively 
sterilize the product. 


Methods for inducing rapid spore 
germination have received attention. Dr. 
A. A. Andersen found that the addition 
of bicarbonate to otherwise complete 
media induces rapid germination of 
botulinum spores in anaerobic plates. 
This improved method for making counts 
has expedited research, but the addition 
of bicarbonate to subtilin-containing 
packs has not yet been found to enhance 
keeping quality. 


In detailed investigations on the effect 
of subtilin with and without heat treat- 
ment on various food spoilage organisms, 
we have encountered strains both sensi- 
tive and resistant to very small amounts 
of subtilin. Of particular interest was 
the difference observed between a cul- 
ture of B. stearothermophilus, No. 1518, 
with which we had been working and one 
used by the National Canners Associa- 
tion Laboratories. The latter was much 
more resistant to subtilin. 


Many experiments have shown that 
with any one organism, the larger the 
inoculum the greater the amount of sub- 
tilin required to prevent spoilage. What- 
ever antibiotic is eventually considered 
for use, some decision will be required 
as to the greatest number of spores that 
will have to be taken care of. 
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Peas and milk seem to contain sub- 
stances which neutralize subtilin. For 
example, organisms will grow in evap- 


C. WALLACE BOHRER 
Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


orated milk or pea puree in the presence 
of concentrations of subtilin which other- 
wise inhibit growth. It has been sug- 
gested that the fat particles in milk may 
be responsible for this effect. 

In contrast to other commodities, cans 
of potatoes which had been inoculated 
with P.A. 3679, B. subtilis, and B. 
stearothermophilus, and heated 10 to 20 
minutes at 212°F. in the presence of 20 
ppm subtilin did not spoil in eight 
months, although they still contained 
viable spores. The mechanism by which 
this was achieved will receive further 
study. 

The gradual deterioration of subtilin 
during storage is a disadvantage if resid- 
ual spores remain viable. Search for an 
equally effective antibiotic more stable 
toward heat and storage is being carried 
out at the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory. So far more than 5,000 
bacilli have been screened for the ability 
of the isolates to inhibit the growth of 
food spoilage organism. Of these, about 
130 cultures have now been selected for 
flask culture studies and approximately 
half of these have been tested for anti- 
biotic production. Possibly 25 will be 
found to produce sufficient antibiotic in 
liquid culture to warrant purification 
studies. Work on promising antibiotics 
from B. cereus and B. lateosporus is 
being initiated. It is hoped that such 
studies will eventually reveal antibiotics 
which will have greater potential value 
in food preservation than those so far 
investigated. 


(Please turn to "Joint Conference" page 44) 
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WASP STING 
HURTS INSECTS TOO 


Most anyone who has ever been stung 
by a wasp would prefer backing up to a 
mule. Indeed there are few of us that 
ever thought that the wasp sting would 
ever prove useful to man. Up at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Dr. R. L. Beard, Entomologist, 
has found that the venom of a tiny para- 
sitic wasp is more potent than DDT, 
parathion, or any of the other commonly 
used insecticides. One drop, so small 
that it can barely be seen under the 
microscope, can kill more than 1,600 
caterpillars of the wax moth, each many 
times the size of the wasp itself, when 
successively transferred from larvae to 
larvae. 


Dr. Beard has done this by extracting 
the blood from a larva stung by the wasp 
and then injecting this blood into other 
larvae of the same species. Forty more 
larvae can be killed in this way. Repeating 
the process, the blood from each of these 
40 caterpillars will kill 40 more—a total 
of 1,600 larvae killed by the venom in a 
single wasp sting. With small larvae, 
even a third transfer is effective. The 
action of the venom is even more start- 
ling because, among entomologists, the 
wax moth is notorious for its ability to 
resist insecticides. 


The way in which the wasp venom 
does its fatal work evidently differs com- 
pletely from the mode of action of insec- 
ticides now being used. Others affect the 
nervous system in a different way—the 
well-known “jitters” caused by DDT are 
one example. The material which Dr. 
Beard is studying, on the other hand, in- 
duces a flaccid paralysis within a very 
few minutes. While the insect may re- 
main alive for a period of several days, 
it is completely paralyzed and does not 
recover. 


Obviously, the venom itself offers no 
promise as a commercial insecticide. 
However, if its method of action could 
be pinned down, similar synthetic ma- 
terials might be produced in the labora- 
tory which would have the same deadly 
effect on insects. That’s the problem 
Dr. Beard is working on right now. 


Already it is apparent that the venom 
affects the nerves directly in some way. 
Despite the symptomatic paralysis, the 
muscles of the insect are evidently not 
concerned; electric shocks and_ other 
tests show that the muscles are stil! in 
good working order. Neither are the 
digestive organs harmed by the poison; 
in fact, when venom enters the larvae 
through their mouth parts, no injury at 
all results. The heart itself is appar- 
ently not affected. In larvae paralyzed 
by the venom, the heart goes right on 
beating at its usual rate until death 
occurs. 


Studies on the venom may also throw 
light on the varying reactions to stings 
of wasps of different species among 
humans. 
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Emergency Call for 


Quartermaster 


Requirements 


On Tuesday morning, after the Con- 
vention had been in session three days, 
the Chicago Quartermaster, finding that 
they needed an additional supply of 
canned vegetables for the Armed Forces, 
and realizing that canners were not 
offering in supplies sufficient to fill these 
needs, called a special emergency meet- 
ing of Canners and Distributors to 
acquaint the industry with the facts. 


General Everet Busch, Commanding 
General of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, made an urgent appeal. 


Recognizing the fact that important 
distributors had heeded the call, the 
General singled them out for a special 
appeal in his introduction, “We are for- 
tunate in meeting not only with the many 
leaders of the canning industry itself, 
but this morning we feel particularly 
favored by the presence of representa- 
tives of several of the principal distribu- 
tors of canned goods.” 


“T feel highly privileged in being 
afforded this opportunity of addressing 


the entire team (?) which is so com- 
pletely represented in this assemblage; 
namely, the canners, the distributors, 
and the armed forces.” 


Explaining why it was that more can- 
ned foods were needed the General said 
that when a state of National Emergency 
was declared on December 18, one of the 
immediate results, had been a decision 
to expand our defense forces at home. 
Then, too, “The bitter winter campaign 
in Korea has called for additional troops 
for that area, and has resulted in the 
consumption of an abnormal quantity 
of supplies of all kinds. Losses of some 
supplies on the battlefield always must 
be expected. This is inherent in combat,” 
he declared. 


The General then listed additional 
quantities of various items needed, 
briefly touched on the conditions of pur- 
chase, and invited both canners and dis- 
tributors to visit the Quartermaster 
offices that were set up at the hotel as 
an accommodation to those attending the 
Convention. 


S. R. Smith, head of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, endorsed the Gen- 
eral’s plea on behalf of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Mr. Smith pointed out that there were 
enough supplies on hand to make these 
additional requirements available to the 
Quartermaster. They are only out of 
position, he said. He made a point of 
asking distributors to release canners 
from their contracts. “When your can- 
ner supplier contacts you and asks your 
co-operation in releasing some supplies 
that you have spoken for, or have under 
contract, we solicit your copoeration in 
working with the canner, so it will be 
possible for him to make his contribution 
to the Quartermaster’s needs.” 


Both the talks of General Busch and 
S. R. Smith were reproduced in the 
February 26 issue of “The Canning 
Trade”. 


MEMORANDUM ORDERS 


NCA Secretary Carlos Campbell then 
asked General Busch if it would be pos- 
sible for the Quartermaster to take 
memorandum orders at the hotel in 
order to avoid a jam in the relatively 
small rooms available to the Quarter- 
master, and also to save time for the 
many canners who were passing up 
appointments to make these goods avail- 
able. The General concurred in this and 
the meeting was adjourned. 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 26, MARYLAND 


Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the outstanding canners throughout the Middle Atlantic States’ Area. 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Phone: CU rtis 0270 
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JOINT CONFERENCE RESEARCH LABORA- 


TORY AND RAW PRODUCTS BUREAU 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 
Presiding: J. R. ESTY, Director, Western Branch Laboratory, N. C. A. 


THE ADDED CHEMICAL 
PROBLEM 


The added chemical problem which is 
concerned with but not confined to resi- 
dues from spraying or dusting canning 
crops, is one to which the National Can- 
ners Association has devoted consider- 


DR. J. RUSSELL ESTY, Director 
Western Branch Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


able time during the past year. A joint 
conference then of the Research Labora- 
tory and Raw Products Bureau seemed 
but a natural result of their joint 
interest. 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


Counsel H. Thomas Austern started 
off this discussion with a report on “The 
Legal Aspects of the Added Chemical 
Problem”. In stating the legal issues 
involved, Mr. Austern remarked, “The 
present inquiry concerns the manner and 
mode of prohibition — whether there 
should be freedom to utilize any ingredi- 
ent subject only to prosecution if it 
should turn out to be harmful, or 
whether the use of a new ingredient 
shall be barred until its safety is prede- 
termined. A necessarily related question 
is who should finally determine the issue 
—a court or jury in the event of prose- 
cution of seizure, or an administrative 
agency?” 

DELANEY COMMITTEE 

To study the question a special House 

Committee, referred to as the Delaney 
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Committee, has been appointed, Mr. Aus- 
tern advised. After extensive hearings 
the Committee has thus far reached 
three conclusions— 

First, that “the increasing use of 
chemical additives in the production and 
processing of food has raised a serious 
problem as far as the public health is 
concerned.” 

Second, that the existing federal laws 
dealing with the use of chemicals in food 
are not adequate to protect the public 
against the addition of unsafe chemicals. 

Third, that while “unnecessary ob- 
stacles to technological improvements in 
food production and processing” should 
not be created, nevertheless the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act should be 
amended to require that no chemical or 
synthetic ingredient be permitted to be 
used until its safety has been established 
to the satisfaction of the FDA. 

Mr. Austern advised that the Commit- 
tee is of the opinion that the safety of a 
chemical or synthetic ingredient can be 
determined by amending the Pure Food 
Law so that they will fall under a pro- 
vision similar to that for “New Drugs”. 
No “new drug” can be marketed until 
after the Food & Drug Administration 
has given approval of an application fur- 
nishing full information as to its com- 
position, its safety, methods of manufac- 
ture, proposed labeling, and other perti- 
nent data. A “new drug” is defined as 
one “not generally recognized” by quali- 
fied experts as safe for use under the 
conditions prescribed, or any drug other- 
wise considered safe but whose use had 
not been investigated sufficiently for the 
new use. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 

Said Mr. Austern “In evaluating the 
proposed extension of this new drug pro- 
vision to foods, few will quarrel with the 
basic principle that any new ingredient 
whose safety is not generally recognized 
should be pretested prior to its use in 
food. But agreement as to principle 
merely exposes for further study some 
of the perplexing questions involved.” 

Some of those perplexing questions, as 
outlined by Mr. Austern, are: 

1. The far reaching aspects of the pro- 
posed definition for “chemical additive’. 

2. The fact that toxicity depends not 
only on the composition of the product, 
but on the amount used. 

3. The lack of a definition for “Poison- 
ous or deleterious”. 

4. The Relation of the proposed new 
Amendment to other sections of the Act. 

5. The inevitable confusion between 
the new proposal and Section 406 of the 
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Law, which authorizes the hearings for 
the determination of permitted residue 
evels. 

The proposed Amendment sugzests, 
both in its definition of a “chemical addi- 
tive” and in the information required 
to be filed that even an ingredient which 
is admittedly poisonous or deleterious 
may still be permitted if its use is re. 
quired in the production of food. 

Finally, although it has been sug- 
gested that there be court review of any 
Administrative refusal to certify a new 
ingredient, Mr. Austern is of the opinion 
that save in the most extreme cases of 
patently arbitrary refusal to credit sci- 
entific work, these proposed court review 
provisions are probably illusory. 


H. THOMAS AUSTERN, Counsel 
National Canners Association 


LABORATORY ASPECTS 


C. A. Greenleaf, Assistant Director, 
Washington Research Laboratory, Na- 
tional Canners Association, in approach- 
ing his subject spoke of an article “Food 
Poisoning” written some 50 years ago 
by a Professor Victor C. Vaughan. The 
article credited the great proportion of 
poisoning cases of that day to the in- 
creased consumption of preserved foods. 

Mr. Greenleaf pointed out that the 
industry has expanded’ enormously 
since that time and at the same time has 
steadily raised its standards. “Regu- 
latory officials,” he said, “have from time 
to time paid tribute to the improvements 
in sanitation quality, and degree of free- 
dom from sophistication of our food sup- 
ply.” Nevertheless, he pointed out, we 
must be concerned with the subject of 
chemicals in foods, 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF TH? 
PROBLEM 
He described the organization and the 
purpose of the Delaney Committee, a 
select committee of the house, appointed 
to investigate the use of chemicals in 
food products, and used the interim re- 
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JOINT CONFERENCE— (Continued) 


port of that Committee to illustrate why 
the industry is so interested in the 
problem. 

“The number of chemicals entering the 
food supply of the Nation has increased 
tremendously in the last decade. The 
rapidity with which substances hereto- 
fore foreign to the body are being intro- 
duced in the production, processing, 
storage, packaging, and distribution of 
food is alarming. Eminent pharmacol- 
ogists, toxicologists, physiologists, and 
nutritionists expressed the fear that 
many of the chemicals being added to 
food today have not been tested suffi- 
ciently to establish their nontoxicity and 
suitability for use in food. These sci- 
entists are not so much concerned with 
the acutely toxic compounds whose harm- 
fulness can readily be detected as they 
are with the small and insidious toxic 
effects of substances which may produce 
harmful effects only after being fed for 
months or years. 


“Chemicals used in food which present 
a potential public-health problem can be 
classified as follows: 

“1. Pesticides, including insecticides, 
fungicides, acaricides, herbicides, and 
plant-growth regulators. 

“2. Chemicals used as preservatives, 
antioxidants, mold inhibitors, emulsify- 
ing and other agents added to food dur- 
ing processing or storage. 


“3. Chemicals used to wash utensils 
in food production, processing, and 
wrapping. 


“4, Wax coatings, resins, plasticizers, 
and other ingredients of food-packaging 
materials. 


NARROWED INTEREST 


Mr. Greenleaf then referred to the 
appearance of NCA’s Director of Re- 
search, Dr. E. J. Cameron, before that 
Committee, December 1950. At that time, 
he said, Dr. Cameron reviewed before the 
Committee the ingredients in various 
classes of canned foods and their status 
under existing laws and standards. Thus 
considerably narrowing the area of 
interest. 


(1) In the case of canned foods 
covered by standards of identity, includ- 
ing the great bulk of fruits and vege- 
tables, the permissible ingredients have 
already been screened in the standardiza- 
tion procedure. Any additional ingredi- 
ents for these products would have to 
win approval by the same means. 


(2) Many other canned foods, al- 
though not yet standardized, are of such 
a simple nature that the question of 
chemical ingredients (that is to say, 
deliberately added ingredients) does not 
arise except in the most speculative 
sense. 


C. A. GREENLEAF, Assistant Director 
Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


(3) Canned meats, an important class 
of canned foods, are under rigid control 
of composition and labeling by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry which en- 
forces the Meat Inspection Act. All 
ingredients must be approved by that 
Bureau, which always considers their 
safety to health before granting ap- 
proval. 


ATTENTION CANNERS: PROTECT YOURSELF 


Purchase Your Five-Eight 
Tomato Hampers Now 


PRICE AND SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Quality Tomato Field Hampers 


Murfreesboro, North Carolina 


Phone 2621 


— 
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JOINT CONFERENCE— (Continued) 


PESTICIDES 


Pesticides are the most important 
aspects of the added chemical problem, 
as far as the Canning Industry is con- 
cerned. Mr. Greenleaf quoted Dr. Cam- 
eron’s important statement to the Com- 
mittee on this subject as follows: 


“The problem of pesticides, particu- 
larly certain new synthetic insecticides, 
is one that affects all agricultural prod- 
ucts for food use regardless of the form 
in which they may be marketed. Fresh, 
frozen, and canned fruits and vegetables 
are affected in varying degrees. From a 
public health standpoint the presence of 
such residues would be expected to offer 
greatest hazard in the marketing of 
fresh fruits and vegetables where the 
consumer may eat the product with little 
or no attempt being made to cleanse it. 
Where the food is processed, prepara- 
tory treatment may satisfactorily re- 
move certain residues, such as the arsen- 
icals, but only partially remove others, 
such as the organic insecticides benzene 
hexachloride and DDT. 


“The unavoidable presence of pesticide 
residues is regarded as the most impor- 
tant facet of the ‘added chemical’ prob- 
lem as it pertains to canned foods. At 
great cost, residue removal studies have 
been in progress in the industry for 
several years and are being continued. 
Yet no properly informed person would 
claim complete removal of the residues 
of all pesticides that are now in use. The 
consumer and the food industry alike 
would benefit from knowledge concerning 
the toxicological properties of pesticides 
and their residues before they are used 
for food crops. 


“It is expected that the findings of 
the recent Food and Drug hearing on 
pesticides will clarify thinking on this 
subject and provide technological guid- 
ance for food processors. But such 
-egulations as may be announced will 
ipply only to those pesticides that were 
considered at the hearing and, presum- 
ably, will be subject to change where 
new toxicological evidence may become 
available. 


“The great number of pesticides in 
present use results largely from research 
developments of the past few years. If 
we take this experience as a guide we 
may expect that in the next few years 
manufacturers will produce many more 
such chemicals, particularly in the chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbon and organic phos- 
phate groups. Under existing proced- 
ure these additions to the pesticide list 
would probably cause another pesticide 
hearing to be called within a few years. 
I am convinced that those who expended 
time and money to the extent required 
by the recent hearing would not look 
complacently to a repetition a few years 
hence. Nor would they care to face 
another period of doubt concerning offi- 
cial attitude on new pesticides pending 
such a hearing. 
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“If new legislation of the kind under 
consideration could be applied effectively 
to an advance screening that would lead 
to approval of particular pesticides, food 
processors would be relieved of certain 
very definite worries incident to the un- 


CARLOS CAMPBELL 
Secretary-Treasurer 
National Canners Association 


regulated use of such compounds. The 
availability of specific information re- 
garding permitted use and _ tolerances 
would make possible intelligent adjust- 
ment of horticultural and _ processing 
practices to meet the public health objec- 
tives. 

“It is recognized that the pretesting 
of pesticides on the large scale that is 
indicated by the recent developments in 
this area would be time consuming and 
expensive. Nevertheless, adoption of a 
new pesticide should be predicated on 
reasonable evidence that its use does not 
create a health hazard. Otherwise the 
advance in horticultural practice that is 
promised by use of the pesticides may 
be in conflict with public health consid- 
erations.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Summarizing his remarks, Mr. Green- 
leaf said: 


“Peering closely at the crystal ball, 
we can see a strong suggestion that some 
sort of amendment to the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act will be recommended 
to Congress. Should this be enacted in 
anything like the form that has been 
suggested, it will impose on _ some- 
body the responsibility for determining 
whether a substance to be used in pro- 
duction of food or added as an ingredient 
is really safe from the consumer’s stand- 
point. That this is no mean task is 
clear from the testimony of various 
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toxicilogists and pharmacologists, who 
have estimated anywhere from two to 
10 years for a set of acute and chronic 
toxicity tests. 


“T think most of us in the food indus. 
try recognize that whether or not this 
responsibility is fixed by law, it exists in 
fact. However, there may well be room 
for divergent opinions as to who should 
undertake the job. 


“Before closing, let me refer again to 
the article by Prof. Vaughan which 
was mentioned at the beginning. Hav- 
ing in mind that this was written 52 
years ago, we are tempted to think only 
of the progress that has been made in 
that time. Yet if we arranged Prof. 
Vaughan’s comments and the report of 
the Delaney Committee in parallel 
columns, we might see certain faint 
similiarities in spite of the lapse of 52 
years. One is tempted to speculate as to 
whether the Delaney Committee report, 
if read in the year 2003, will look as 
strange as Prof. Vaughan’s remarks do 
now. 


“The canning industry has a stake in 
this matter of chemicals, particularly 
with regard to pesticides, and, as the 
proposed use of antibiotics demonstates, 
with regard to possible developments in 
the future. As matters stand now, there 
seems to be no cause for embarassment 
about the materials used as ingredients 
in canned foods; most of them have met 
formal approval, and we believe all of 
them have a clean bill of health on the 
basis of existing knowledge. At the same 
time we should all benefit from a clearer 
fixing of responsibility for determining 
the safety of materials used in produc- 
ing our foods.” 


PESTICIDE PROBLEM AND CROPS 


Charles E. Palm of Cornell University, 
followed Mr. Greenleaf on the program. 
He stressed the importance of pesticides 
in the growing of canning crops. He 
pointed to the incidence of late blight, 
corn borer, the Japanese bean beetle, 
Mexican fruit fly, and numerous other 
pests, as an illustration of practical 
impossibility of producing the required 
amount of processed foods without the 
use of pesticides. 


Mr. Palm also mentioned that in proc- 
essing, the elimination of residual affects 
was accomplished to a far greater extent 
than in produce reaching the market 
in fresh form. 


Following Mr. Palm Mr. Russell Cole- 
man of the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, presented an interesting paper on 
the subject of fertilizers in relation to 
food composition. 

There followed a discussion on added 
chemicals, led by L. G. Cox of the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, assisted by N. 
K. Ellis, Purdue Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; R. C. Lamb, Western 
Branch Laboratory, National Canners 
Association; D. W. Leeper, H. J. Heinz 
Company, and others. 
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FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 
Presiding: DONALD P. LOKER, Chairman, Fishery Products Committee, N. C. A. 


PRICE CEILINGS 


Mr. Wayne E. Rice, Consultant, Office 
of Price Stabiliation, was the first 
speaker introduced by Chairman Donald 
P. Loker, at the Fishery Products Con- 
ference, held 2:00 P. M. Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 20. 

Mr. Rice briefly reviewed the steps 
leading up to the blanket price regula- 
tion of January 26 and promised that 
the out-of-balance relationships unavoid- 
able in a general freeze of that nature, 
will be relieved as rapidly as possible. 

Coming to the specific problem of the 
fishing industry, he said that fishery 
products would be taken out of the gen- 
eral regulation and that a special regula- 
tion for the industry would be written at 
an early date. 

He then dwelt on some of the problems 
the price officials must face in doing this. 


“The first major problem is that of 
fresh fish versus frozen fish. At the 
present time, fresh fish are exempted by 
Section 14 of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation, while frozen fish are under 
control. Many questions arise concern- 
ing fresh frozen fish, fish frozen by 
weather conditions and then defrozen. 
Some action on your part is necessary to 
correct this situation. 

“Then we must give consideration to 
the position of the canner whose selling 
prices are controlled by the price freeze 
but with no control over the prices of 
fresh fish purchased for canning. The 
canned salmon pack and the tuna pack 
require major consideration. 

“Fortunately, we have three well 
qualified men to work on these problems. 
With Alger Pike to head up our fish pro- 
gram, ably assisted by Joe Lamere and 
Bill Eardley, we expect to make some 
active progress in the next few weeks, 
but again we are going to need some 
real assistance from the industry. 

“Some of you who sell to the armed 
forces and other defense agencies will be 
interested to know that we are amending 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation to 
validate all defense agency contracts 
awaried during the base period even 
thouvh no deliveries had been made by 


Januxry 25. This will also apply to con- 
traci: for which bids had been adver- 
tise’ ‘uring the base period. The amend- 
ment will contain some other provisions 
aime at assuring a necessary flow of 
prodi.ts to the armed forces. Now 
regul: ions as they are issued will pro- 
vide 5 sales to defense agencies, but 
some 


ntermittent action is necessary. 

_ “At distribution levels we expect to 
'ssue iargin regulations setting precent- 
age oarkups by categories of grocery 
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products at both wholesale and retail 
within a short time, probably about two 
weeks. These regulations will follow the 
same pattern as those used by OPA 
except for minor changes to take care 
of new conditions and some changes in 
commodity categories. These regula- 
tions worked rather well for OPA and 
can be put into effect once again while 
we continue a study of the adequacy of 
the markups and the other provisions of 
the orders. This action will take care 
of our squeezes at distribution levels on 
canned fish. 

“The Agency is not yet ready to rec- 
ommend a program with regard to the 
continuance of the present parity pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act 
which set the basic framework for the 
control of most food prices. More time 
is needed to gain experience in its opera- 
tion before changes can be proposed.” 


MANPOWER 


Mr. Loker then introduced Colonel 
Lewis F. Kosch, Chief, Manpower Divi- 
sion, National Headquarters, Selective 
Service System. 


Colonel Kosch spoke briefly of the 
necessity for, and the organization of 
the Selective Service System. Coming 
to the subject of deferments, he said that 
these fall into Class II-A for industry 
and Class II-C for agriculture. The 
length of deferments is the same, one 
year or less, and if there is any change 
of the status of the registrant during 
that period, the classification shall be 
reopened and considered anew. At the 
expiration of the period, his classifica- 
tion shall be reopened and considered 
anew. He may be reclassified for a 
further period of one year, or less, if 
such classification is warrented. The 
same rules shall apply when classifying 
a registrant, at the end of each succes- 
sive period for which he has been classi- 
fied, in Class II-A or II-C. 


Speaking of the agricultural exemption 
Class II-C, the Colonel said: 


“The production for market of a sub- 
stantial quantity of agricultural com- 
modities should be measured in terms of 
the average annual production per farm 
worker which is marketed from a local 
average farm of the type under consid- 
eration. The production of agricultural 
commodities for consumption by the 
worker and his family, or traded for 
subsistence purposes, should not be con- 
sidered as production for market. Pro- 
duction which is in excess of that re- 
quired for the subsistence of the farm 
under consideration should be considered 
as production for market.” 


APPEAL PROCEDURE 


The Colonel stressed the fact that 
Selective Service System is concerned 
with the welfare of the Nation, not the 
individual. 


If the employer feels that his employee 
can make a greater contribution to the 
national interest by remaining in his 
civilian employment than he can in the 
armed service he should submit to the 
local board full and factual information 
upon which the local board can make a 
just decision. The registrant should do 
the same. The employer is entitled to 
take an appeal to the state board of 
appeal if he feels the local board classi- 
fication is not just only if he has made 
claim for deferment to the local board 
prior to intitial classification. He can 
appeal to the President if the decision of 
the state appeal board is not unanimous. 
If the decision is unanimous, he can 
appeal to the state or national director 
who only can take an appeal in such 
cases. Don’t wait until the registrant 
is classified and then start flooding the 
local board with information. 


Remember, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem is only concerned in the welfare of 
the nation when it makes its decisions 
and that justice under the law and regu- 
lations are meted out to the registrant 
and the employer. Deferments are not 
made for the financial benefit of either 
the registrant or the employer, except 
it affects the welfare of dependents. We 
all must make sacrifices to insure the 
safety of our life, liberty and property 
and those who have the most owe the 
most. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES IN THE 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Chairman Loker then introduced Mr. 
Milton C. James, Deputy Administrator, 
Defense Fisheries Administration, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. 


Mr. James told his audience of fish 
eanners that “the Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice is recasting all its programs to pro- 
vide maximum assistance for the national 
defense while continuing to discharge 
normal responsibilities.” 


We hope to maintain our game refuge 
and our fish hatcheries and to continue 
the research, enforcement, predator con- 
trol, and other functions essential to 
wildlife and fishery conservation. Natu- 
rally, there will be no let-up in the effort 
to administer the Alaska salmon fisheries 
so as to yield a maximum, stable produc- 
tion. “As in World War II, the normal 
collection of statistical, marketing, and 
other economic data by the Service will 
not only be continued but augmented to 
form the basis for setting production 
goals, estimating potential food supplies, 
estimating industry’s requirements for 
scarce materials, providing information 
as to the necessity of, and appropriate 
levels of price control and rationing, and 
for determining the desirability of fish 
allocation and concentration programs.” 
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FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE— (Continued) 


Turning to the Defense Fisheries Ad- 
ministration he said that its birth cer- 
tificate was the delegation to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of that part of his authority 
over food which relates to the production 
of fishery products. He spoke briefly 
of the organization of the Administra- 
tion and said that industry advisory 
committees would be appointed to con- 
sult with the Government personnel. 


MANPOWER 

Mr. James then turned to a discussion 
of how the Defense Fisheries Adminis- 
tration would try to help the industry 
overcome some of the problems of 
control. 

Speaking of manpower, and specifically 
Selective Service, he suggested that both 
employer and employee make an appeal, 
emphasizing to the Draft Board, or the 
Appeal Board, that the fishing industry 
has been listed as an essential activity. 


Syracuse Corrugated Box Division 
Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . 
Boston Corrugated Box Division . 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Thames River Division 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior 
Gair Bogota Corporation 


a Ohio Corrugated Box Division . 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . 


Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, "I. Y. 
. UTICA, N.Y. 
- . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HOLYOKE. MASS. 
- NEW LONDON, CONN. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 
- + BOGOTA, N. J. 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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With respect to dependents he said: 

“In Class III-A shall be placed a 
registrant whose induction into the 
armed forces would result in hardship to 
a person dependent upon him for sup- 
port ... dependency may be based upon 
other than financial consideration.’ 


“From this quotation it can be con- | 


cluded that serious disturbances of can- 
nery management—as, for example, if 
an elderly cannery owner relies upon the 
assistance of his registrant-son in the 
management—can be considered a decis- 
ive reason in deferment cases. In fact, 
some cases of deferment, successfully 
recommended by officials of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, were based on this gen- 
eral hardship clause.” 


MATERIAL SHORTAGE 


Mr. James said that the Defense offi- 
cials recognize the fact that materials 
shortages are already hurting. 


“Our files indicate that fishery oper- 
ators are already bucking shortages of 
some items of supplies, equipment, and 
material, minor in nature but neverthe- 
less essential to efficient operation. I 
wish I could give you a formula that 
would guarantee your getting delivery 
of essential materials as required, but 
unfortunately, such is not the case. The 
current period of transition is a diffi- 
cult one in which to operate, since new 
regulations are being issued almost 
daily. 

“Recently, however, material shortages 
have become so much more acute that 
the National Production Authority has 
considered issuance of a regulation which 
would provide means for satisfying re- 
quirements for maintenance repair and 
operating supplies (MRO) and has an- 
nounced its intention of instituting a 
Controlled Materials Plan to provide for 
production materials and construction. 
No time has yet been set for inaugurat- 
ing a controlled materials plan.” 


Speaking of price, Mr. James said that 
the DFA has no responsibility or author- 
ity in this field, but promised that the 
Administration will do its utmost to see 
that the fishing industry receives due 
consideration. 


He asked his audience to be patient 
with the new defense organizations, 
many of which up till now are only par- 
tially staffed. 

His final paragraph gives evidence of 
the sincerity of purpose of these organ- 
izations. 

“It will be our constant aim to inter- 
fere no more in the free economy than 
the proper discharge of our defense 
duties makes necessary. We will en- 
deavor to hold paper work to a minimum 
and speed it through a small, stream- 
lined staff. Finally, we will be watching 
for the earliest date on which each con- 
trol can safely be relaxed or removed 
completely with the hope that somebody 
in the industry may be charitable enough 
to pronounce this valedictory: “They 
did the best they knew how.” 
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NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 18, 1951 
Presiding: ED. W. JONES, National Chairman 


46th ANNUAL MEETING 


E. W. Jones, Kansas City, Retiring National Chairman of the National Food Brokers 
Association presents the gavel to the newly elected 1951 National Chairman Roy C. 
Ossman of Cleveland. Watson Rogers, Association President adds his congratulations 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN REPORTS 


“We look to the future with confidence 
in our ability to meet the problems that 
lie ahead with the strength that has been 
built up through the years,” Ed. W. 
Jones, of Kansas City, the National 
Chairman of the National Food Brokers 
Association declared as he addressed the 
members of NFBA at the organization’s 
46th Annual Convention in Chicago, 
February 18. His report was on his year 
in office as the highest elective official of 
the oreanization. 


“We have pledged to the Government 
and iis agencies our fullest support in 
every way. We are ready to serve if and 
When veeded. Having worked so closely 
with \1e many people associated with 
NFB during recent years, I have con- 
fidence in the ability of our organization 
to con ‘nue to render real service to our 
memb::s in the future and to our Gov- 


ernme: !’s noble effort to build a strong 
defens: .’ 


Poin ing out that the period ahead de- 
mands vigorous effort on the part of all, 
Mr, Jones said, “nothing is achieved 
Wwithou. effort —the fundamental force 
that bi ngs suecess—effort to accomplish, 
effort i» attain, effort to succeed, effort 
to please those who depend upon us. 
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That belief has been the sincere motive 
back of our efforts and that of your 
Washignton (NFBA) staff. And all of 
us here, as salesmen, must remember the 
importance of keeping up the vigor- 
ous sales effort that characterizes our 
fraternity.” 


SELLING IMPORTANT 

“The fundamentals of selling are still 
important. This is not the time to let 
solid merchandising give way to the 
‘take-it-or-leave-it’ selling of only a few 
years back. I believe strongly that there 
are more things for more people through 
better selling. And the food brokers of 
this country have made a major contri- 
bution to this nation’s well being through 
their sales work. This country was 
founded on selling, beginning in the days 
when the first Yankee traders took the 
goods of industrial New England to the 
hinterlands.” 


MEMBERSHIP GAINS 


As of December 31, 1950, total mem- 
bership of NFBA was 1530, a new high, 
and a net gain of 35 from the year be- 
fore. This was a net gain, after taking 
into account the usual terminations due 
to death, mergers, firms going out of 
business, and terminations by the Execu- 
tive Committee for non-payment of dues, 


BANQUET TROUBLE 

The Association faced a real problem 
this year in not being able to’ accommo- 
date all of the requests from members 
for tickets to the NFBA Banquet. Re- 
quests for hundreds of tickets were re- 
turned because the available space was 
sold almost immediately. “One of the 
biggest problems facing the new Execu- 
tive Committee this year will be the next 
banquet. Unless more statisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made, the only pos- 


sible solution may be to discontinue the 


banquets. 

“It would be regrettable if the annual 
NFBA Banquet were dropped, for we 
feel that it has been another means for 
the Association to provide a service to 
its members and to build prestige for the 
entire brokerage profession. Yet there 
would be no point in continuing this fine 
custom unless we could do a satisfactory 
job for the members,” Mr. Jones re- 
marked. 

Following his term as National Chair- 
man which currently expired, Mr. Jones 
will continue to serve on the Executive 
Committee of the Association. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS REPORTS 


PROFITS IN DRUGS 

Drug product sales in grocery chan- 
nels offer a potential volume that dwarfs 
the present sales volume of many so- 
called food lines, Watson Rogers, Presi- 
dent of the National Food brokers said 
in his annual report to the membership. 
He predicted that the grocery industry 
will witness a tremendous growth in the 
new trend of selling various drug prod- 
ucts through its channels. 

He revealed that the NFBA was pre- 
paring a campaign directed toward 
showing drug manufacturers the value 
of using food brokers to obtain sales 
coverage in grocery outlets. An increas- 
ing number of manufacturers of such 
products have been selling successfully 
through food brokers in the grocery field, 
he stated. ““Some of you brokers are now 
doing a marvelous job for some of the 
drug houses. We hope to have many 
new principals lined up before the end 
of the year ...I don’t have to remind 
you of the huge volume potential that is 
possible in selling drug and household 
products through retail grocery outlets.” 

He called on food brokers to do an out- 
standing sales job for the new products 
in grocery channels. He pointed out the 
need for them to be qualified to do the 
necessary sales job for these products be- 
fore accepting the accounts. “Unless you 
plan to do the proper job, please stay 
out of” this type of business. 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING— (Continued) 


ROBINSON-PATMAN ATTACKS 


Earlier in his report, Mr. Rogers called 
on food brokers and the entire food in- 
dustry to be alert to the dangers of any 
weakening amendments to the Robinson- 
Patman Act. He warned against com- 
placency in regard to this act and the 
other antitrust laws. He said, “Our 
country’s defense efforts themselves are 
basically a great endeavor to strengthen 
the gains we have made as a protection 
against the evils that threaten us. If we 
overlook these gains we may lose them. 

“In regard to the Robinson-Patman 


Act, too, it is the .‘overlooking’ that 
causes us some concern. We know that 
the great majority of the vast food in- 
dustry would not want to return to the 
chiseling, cut-throat tactics used prior to 
the enactment of the Act. Probably 90 
percent or more would be bitterly op- 
posed to any revisions of the Act. These 
people are going about their daily chores 
and saying nothing. 


“Yet there is a small group which is 
continually attacking the Act, working 
on the basis that the more often a lie is 
repeated, and the louder it is said, the 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 


Specialize in 


Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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greater the chance of eventual success, 
Their protests are being made so loud 
that they are being heard out of all pro. 
portion to their actual significance, [| 
is shocking to realize that in some cases 
they have succeeded in fooling some 
people. 

“It is shocking, too, to realize that 
there are some who realize the danger 
but refuse to meet it head on, hoping 
that if they ignore it, the danger will go 
away. The only things that go away 
when we ignore them are those things we 
want to keep. Evils and dangers, on the 
other hand, thrive on neglect.” 


TWO-FOLD JOB 

Calling on the food brokerage profes. 
sion to work hard for those things it 
thought right, the food brokers’ Presi- 
dent said they had a two-fold job in this 
country’s present emergency period. “As 
individual food brokers we must continue 
to do the best sales job. As members of 
a proud profession and a grand indus- 
try, we must cooperate and lend every 
assistance to the furtherance of the com- 
mon good. That has always been part 
of the food brokerage tradition. With 
that same spirit we will face the troubled 
period that lies ahead with faith and 
with confidence. 

Referring to the economic problems 
facing the industry in the form of strict 
government rules and regulations, Mr. 
Rogers said it appeared that there would 
be such restrictions for many years to 
come. “Because of the serious situation, 
wherever possible I am cancelling all 
trips that would take me out of Wash- 
ington. I expect to be spending prac- 
tically all of my time in the Nation’s 
Capital during the next year.” 


BROKER-PRINCIPAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


It is part of the job of brokers to help 
show the principals they work with, and 
for, just how they operate, it was de- 
clared in a report of the NFBA Mer- 
chandising Committee. 

The report states, “The goal of ef- 
fecting ever closer broker-principal rela- 
tionships is one which requires an under- 
standing by each party of some of the 
problems of the other. . . . Most princi- 
pals are not familiar with the details of 
the problems faced by brokers in the per- 
formance of their services. There is 
often confusion on the part of the prin- 
cipal as to exactly what the broker Is 
trying to do and how he is trying to 

Later in the report there was another 
reference to the problem of haziness that 
sometimes exists in relations between 
brokers and principals. Often the broker 
lets the principal do all or most of the 
talking (hence, selling) when brokerage 
appointments are being discussed. It 
generally resolves to a matter of the 
broker accepting or rejecting the pro 
gram the principal has in mind. It 3s 
up to the broker to sell the principal on 
his own operations and show how they 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING— (Continued) 


are best fitted to do the job in that area. 


- He should try to sell his own program, 


which is usually better adapted to do the 


4 job for the principal than to promise 


things which he cannot do without major 
changes in his organization. . . . It should 
be obvious that in different areas differ- 
ent methods will accomplish that purpose. 
Even if a program is working well, it 
requires constant cooperation and close 
relationship between broker and princi- 
pal. Both must recognize this before 
they agree on a brokerage appointment 
and program. 


SET-ASIDES 


A FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 
Anticipating that the U.S. Govern- 
ment will in time request and receive set- 
asides from the processed food pack, the 
Processed Foods Committee offered rec- 
ommendations to maintain adequate and 
equitable distribution. 


The report pointed out that the set- 
asides, if based on the processor’s 1950 
production, could mean that the govern- 
ment would absorb an approximate aver- 
age of 20 percent of that year’s pack. 
It listed the following recommendations 
to the food brokerage industry. 


“1. Prevail upon your processors to 
so increase their 1951 production that 
there will be available for consumer con- 
sumption, after government set-asides, 
as much food as was available in 1950. 
Producing as much or more food in 1951 
for civilian consumption would in itself 
eliminate the necessity for rationing. 


“2. Distribute properly and honestly 
such allocations as are made by the 
processor. 


“3. Continue your present diligent 
work of merchandising so as to maintain 
your market position as the trend could 
readily change and selling require a 
vigorous effort. 


“4, Cooperate in every way possible 
with all government and state authori- 
ties in the fulfillment of price regula- 
tions. 


“5. Discourage consumer 
which is not justified. 


hoarding, 


“In spite of world conditions, the 
NFBA Processed Foods Committee feels 
that there is a promising future for all 
capable brokers and _ processors; the 
broker to give continued efficient service, 
the processor to produce more and to 
maintain high quality standards.” 


BROKERAGE RATES 
Referring to the mounting costs of 
conducting a brokerage organization, the 
committee said that the problem was one 
which was of deep concern to most com- 
panies. “Since with some few exceptions, 
brokerage rates have remained un- 
changed over a period of years, the net 
dollar from earned brokerage has gone 
into a nosedive. In most instances, brok- 
ers are rendering more and better serv- 
ice than before World War II. Many 
processors, though recognizing the value 
of such increased services, apparently 
are hesitant in making the proper finan- 
cial adjustment to assist their brokers to 
continue their organizations and work. 
We feel that it is up to each member of 
NFBA to discuss his own case in a 
friendly way with his principals, where 
pertinent.” 


QM AND FROZEN FOODS 


The development of the current de- 
fense emergency, with its effects on our 
domestic economy, has resulted in in- 
creasing interest in the production and 
distribution problems of the frozen food 
industry, it was reported by the Frozen 
Foods Committee of NFBA. 

“Considerable interest is now being 
shown by the Quartermaster, with rec- 
ommendations of the use of frozen foods 
wherever possible, especially in hospitals 
and camps located in the United States. 


— 


LABEL CO. INC. 
ITHOCRAPHERS 


DFORD VIRCINIA 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING— (Continued) 


The move was strengthened because the 
requirements of the Armed Services as 
to canned foods could not be ascertained 
following the Korean situation until 
after the packs had already been com- 
pleted, and in many instances, sold to 
wholesale grocers, chain stores, etc. Hav- 
ing moved into channels of distribution, 
these were no longer available for pur- 
chase by the Armed Services. This factor 
should stimulate frozen food production 
well on through 1951, having a stabiliz- 
ing effect on the market, and increasing 
the interest of distributors in securing 
requirements for domestic consumption,” 
the Committee believes. 


ACCURATE STATISTICS NEEDED 


Statistics on production and distribu- 
tion of frozen foods are being carefully 
scrutinized by the industry because of 
the growing dependence on them for ac- 
curate production and sales planning. 
The committee stated that many recom- 
mendations and suggestions have been 
made to obtain more accurate and de- 
tailed information. “To date, there has 
been no definite solution to the problem 
although it is hoped that current explor- 
atory efforts in this direction will prove 
valuable.” 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


A Group Life Insurance Program has 
been developed for the membership of 
the National Food Brokers Association 
and will be put into effect in the near 
future. The program will consist of 
term life insurance with an accidental 
death and dismemberment clause. It will 
be available to the more than 1500 mem- 
ber firms of the Association for cover- 
age of all eligible employees. Although 
the NFBA is the original sponsor of this 
program, the authority will be in the 
hands of trustees appointed for it. The 
operation will be handled as a separate 
department in the NFBA Office. The 
program is optional with members, it 
was pointed out. 

One of the factors delaying the im- 
mediate institution of the program is 
that the General Wage Stabilization 
Regulation issued recently does not per- 
mit employers to pay any premiums on 
insurance or payments into a_ pension 
fund, because they are considered an in- 
crease in salary. However, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect the regulation will be 
amended in the near future to provide 
for such payments. 


Roy C. Ossman of Cleveland, chairman 
of the sub-committee developing the pro- 
gram stated, “I want all of you to know, 
too, that every move of importance in 
this program so far has been given the 
best of our consideration—this is big 
business, it involves considerable money. 
The success of the plan can be one of the 
greatest things ever achieved for our 
Association membership. 
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PRICE CEILINGS 


Edward F. Phelps, Jr., Assistant Di- 
rector, office of Price Stabilization, out- 
lined his idea of how they could aid the 
development of the price stabilization 
program. 


“TI suggest that since you are in such 
an important position of contact with 
the manufacturers and processors and 
with the distributors, your biggest con- 
tribution to the program can be in facili- 
tating the flow of information to all 
channels. You can help correct any mis- 
information that might exist. You can 
aid all to understand the situation. Show 
the industry what the regulations actu- 
ally provide for, what they are intended 
to accomplish and why. In your posi- 
tion you can be of great assistance to 
the industry in helping it adapt itself 
to necessary regulations,” he told the 
food brokers. 


Following a discussion of the mark-up 
regulations which will be issued in the 
near future to cover food wholesalers 
and retailers, Mr. Phelps talked about 
the regulations which are being prepared 
for manufacturers and processors. “By 
the same token, the more complex job 
involved in preparing pricing regulations 
for processors and manufacturers will 
be undertaken with a view to stabilizing 
price levels and margins while paving 
the way for maximum expansion and 
production. The job is somewhat more 
time consuming but we shall move as 
quickly as possible to provide a more 
practical and more effective means of 
pricing by processors and manufacturers 
than can be provided in any general 
freeze order. Since seasonal problems 
are involved along with many others it 
is difficult to say precisely when such 
regulations will be issued. However, pre- 
liminary work has been started and trade 
consultations will follow in the near 
future. 


Explaining that the mark-up regula- 
tions for distributors are to be patterned 
after the regulations developed under 
OPA days, MPR’s 421, 422, 423, The 
Assistant Price Director said, “It is our 
hope and belief that these mark-ups, un- 
der the conditions which seem likely to 
exist, will produce sufficient total gross 
margins and earnings to provide appro- 
priate flexibility and a reasonable basis 
for necessary expansions of distribution 
and merchandising facilities.” He said, 
too, that as to wholesalers and retailers, 
the regulations will provide a means of 
passing along cost increases caused by 
movements of agricultural commodities 
up to parity. 

“We realize that there are new situa- 
tions in the food business that did not 
exist during the war. Also there are 
problems that were never completely re- 


solved. We are trying to give them some 
little attention before throwing these 
regulations into the breach and _ that 
takes a little time. . . . In other words 
we want to make these regulations liy. 
able and as realistic as possible, for the 
long term, keeping in mind the necessity 
for price stabilization.” He told the food 
brokers that the experience gained from 
OPA days was invaluable in providing 
guideposts for taking effective action in 
the immediate future, rather than facing 
indefinite delays. 


Mr. Phelps asked the food trade gen- 
erally to remember its war time experi- 
ence and to recall that in spite of price 
and other controls most of the food in- 
dustry emerged from the war years in 
sound shape. “Therefore, if both goy- 
ernment and the food industry use that 
experience properly and tackle current 
problems together, there is no reason to 
believe that the same results cannot be 
obtained.” 


He reviewed for the food brokers the 
three stages of the stabilization pro- 
gram, the first being the jaw-bone or vol- 
untary control approach. The General 
Price Freeze initiated stage two and this 
is being adjusted and refined so as to 
arrive at the third phase, a plateau of 
price-wage stabilization somewhat higher 
than the present level. Every effort will 
be made to hold the line at stage three, 
he said. 


THE ELECTIONS 


Roy C. Ossman of Cleveland was 
unanimously elected National Chairman 
of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion. The newly elected officers of the 
Association are as follows: 


National Chairman—Roy C. Ossman, 
The Paul E. Kroehle Company, Cleve- 
land; 1st Vice Chairman — Clarence 
Wendt, Allison & Wendt, Oklahoma 
City; 2nd Vice Chairman — E. Norton 
Reusswig, Lestrade Bros., New York; 
3rd Vice Chairman—Willis Johnson, Jr., 
Willis Johnson Company, Little Rock; 
Member-at-large—George E. Dougherty, 
Dougherty Vert Company, Minneapolis; 
Treasurer—Harry E. Cook, The Harry 
B. Cook Company, Baltimore. 


The NFBA Executive Committee for 
1951 will consist of the National Chair- 
man, the First and Second Vice Chair- 
men, the Member-at-Large, and the fol- 
lowing past National Chairmen: Ed. W. 
Jones, Meinrath Brokerage Company, 
Kansas City; Ralph D. Davies, Ralph D. 
Davies, Inc., Cincinnati; Jack L. Gentry, 
Spartanburg. 


Watson Rogers, Washington, remains 
the Association President, having been 
reappointed to the post by the Executive 
Committee. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
CANNING MACHINERY & 
SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association was 
held in the West Ballroom of the Stevens 
Hotel on Sunday morning, February 18, 
beginning at 10 o’clock. 

President E. A. Hildreth, who pre- 
sided, explained that hard working ener- 
getic Secretary S. G. Gorsline had appar- 
ently cracked under the strain of the big 
task in management of exhibits as well 
as his secretarial duties and had col- 
lapsed on Thursday afternoon on an ele- 
vator in the building. Diagnosed as a 
coronary ailment he was so treated and 
was promised to be about his duties on 
Monday morning. You will find else- 
where in this issue that a later diagnosis 
revealed that he had appendicitis and 
was operated on for that ailment in St. 
Luke Hospital on Monday afternoon. 
Later reports on Tuesday afternoon had 
him showing nice progress. 

Mr. Gorsline had, however, put in his 
appearance for Sunday morning’s meet- 
ing but it was plain to see that he was in 
a weakened condition and suffering pain, 
and he was not permitted to make his 
annual report. 

J. C. Whetzel, immediate past presi- 
dent and ex-officio member of the Board 
of Directors, served as Secretary Pro 
Tem and read the report for Mr. Gors- 


line, which was accepted as read. 

Mr. Hildreth then explained that a 
Committee had been appointed to inves- 
tigate ways and means for the adoption 
of a retirement plan for the Secretary, 
which will become effective some time be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 70, the exact 
time to be determined by the Board of 
Directors. 


W. D. Chisholm, Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, New York, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, made 
his report naming Mr. Hildreth, Mana- 
ger of the Marketing Development De- 
partment, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, to succeed himself as President; 
Hal W. Johnston, Vice-President, Stech- 
er-Traung Lithograph Corporation to 
continue as Vice-President. Frank S. 
Langsenkamp, F. H. Langsenkamp Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, and C. K. Wilson, 
Vice-President and Manager of the 
Sprague-Sells Division, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, IIli- 
nois, were elected new Directors to suc- 
ceed Frank Fay, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, San Jose, Califor- 
nia; and Frank Ward, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, whose terms 
had expired. 

Hold over Directors include E. N. 
Funkhouser, Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
J. W. Mathys, Northrup, King & Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; R. L. Perin, Conti- 
nental Can Company, Inc., New York; 


Joe R. Urschel, Urschel Laboratories, 
Inc., Valparaiso, Indiana; and J. C. 
Whetzel, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 

In the discussion that followed it was 
pretty well agreed that some sort of ma- 
terials control and allocation plan would 
soon be put into effect in our War Mobil- 
ization effort. In order to be prepared 
for such an emergency a meeting of the 
machinery members of the Association 
was called for 1:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon in the same room. 


MACHINERY MEN MEET 


Representatives of the Canning Ma- 
chinery firms were in attendance for the 
Monday afternoon meeting which was 
presided over by William DeBack, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation, San 
Jose, California, who has sponsored the 
move. Mr. DeBack was named Chair- 
man of the meeting. 

After considerable discussion, Mr. De- 
Back was authorized ot appoint a com- 
mittee representative of the manufactur- 
ers of equipment for seasonal, perishable 
food products, to further develop proce- 
dure to be followed. 

The Chairman was prevailed upon to 
serve on this committee and with assis- 
tance selected the following to serve with 
him: Frank S. Langsenkamp, Jr., F. H. 
Langsenkamp Company, Indianapolis; 
Clair Mauer, Chisholm-Ryder Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York; and John 
Ware, Specialty Equipment Company. 


FOR CANNED 


FRUITSANOVEGETABLES 


Datute GO, 


BALTIMORE, 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, , 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


WESTMINSTER MD 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


LEGAL MINIMUMS—The legal mini- 
mum prices by area issued by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
Tuesday of this week, promised to be a 
favorite topic of conversation for some 
time to come. The complete list as issued 
is published on another page in this 
issue. 

The title of these acreage prices 
“Legal Minimums” is misleading and we 
believe, is bound to cause confusion. The 
term would seem to imply that these are 
the lowest prices canners can _ legally 
pay growers for their produce. This is 
very definitely not so. Inquiries made 
by the writer at the Chicago Convention 
last week indicated that most canners 
are getting acreage considerably under 
these prices. And this is entirely legal. 
The term springs from the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, which provides in part that 
ceilings on agricultural commodities or 
products processed from agricultural 
commodities, must not reflect less than 
certain levels —known as “legal mini- 
mums”—to the grower. The price regu- 
lation permits canners to raise prices by 
the amount reflected in increased pay- 
ments to the grower “up to these legal 
minimums”. Therefore, as far as the 
canner is concerned, as the price regula- 
tion is now written, these “legal mini- 
mums” should be “ceilings” rather than 
“legal minimums”. In other words, if 
the canner pays any more than these 
figures, he cannot claim credit in his 
ceiling price, as the price order is now 
written. 


When the average legal minimum 
prices were announced about a month 
ago, this column held that this action 
would freeze 1951 prices at about this 
level. Now that they are announced by 
area we will be even more surprised if 
this is not the case. Readers should 
bear in mind that they are subject to 
change from month to month in accord- 
ance with the parity formula. 


STOCKS—Last week this column pub- 
lished the February 1 canner’s stocks for 
canned fruits and vegetables. The fig- 
ures show 1951 stocks of these items 
to be just a little over half of the 1950 
supplies. This week the Bureau of the 
Census issued its monthly report of dis- 
tributors’ stocks for 14 fruit and vege- 
table items. These figures show that 
distributors held about one-third more of 
these items on February 1, 1951 than 
they did a year earlier, but about 2 per- 
cent less on January 1, 1951, a month 
earlier. Of the seven items that are com- 
parable, corn, peas, tomatoes, tomato 
juice, apricots, peaches and pears, total 
canner-distributor stocks on February 1, 
1951 were some 20 percent below the 
same date a year ago, or 72,540,000 cases 
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February 1, 1951, compared to 93,285,000 
cases, February 1, 1950. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS’ 
STOCKS OF SPECIFIED 
CANNED FOODS 


(Including Warehouses of Retail 
Food Chains) 
Compiled by Bureau of Census 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


Commodity 2/1/51 1/1/51 2/1/50 
VEGETABLES 
Beans, 

Green and Wax 4,857 4,503 3,806 
8,276 =8,421 6,390 
7,256 7,408 5,589 
6,248 6,682 4,986 

Total, 4 Veg. ....26,632 26,964 20,771 
FRUITS 
1,019 1,164 942 
Fruit cocktail’...... 2,582 2,801 1,685 
6,281 6,690 4,490 
1,356 1,302 1,045 
Pineapple 5,188 6,410 4,203 

Total, 5 Fruits..16,376 18,367 12,365 
JUICES 
4,211 4,521 2,990 
Grapefruit ............ 2,003 1,387 1,030 
Citrus blend ......... 834 617 608 
Pineapple 2,192 2,478 1,768 

Total, 5 Juices..11,642 10,509 8,223 

Total, 14 Items..54,650 55,840 41,359 


‘Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 

*Ineludes vegetable juice combinations contain- 
ing at least 70% tomato juice. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Pace Off — Jobbers Await Price 
Regulations — Tomato Offerings Few And 
Far Between — Spinach Prospects Unfavor- 
able — N.W. Offreing Beans — Peas And 
Corn Dull—Sardine Canners Await Ceiling 
— Tuna Firmer — Only Scattered Lots Of 
Salmon — Competition In Florida Citrus — 
Fruit Stocks Full Of Holes. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 2, 1951. 


THE SITUATION — Announcement 
this week by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of expected minimum prices canners 
will pay for 1951 processing vegetable 
crops aroused some interest in trade 
circles. Marketwise, however, the trad- 
ing pace fell off. Principal developments 
were an increased volume of resale trad- 
ing as distributors sought to fill-in day- 
to-day needs, and the withdrawal from 
the market of a number of Florida citrus 
canners. The trade generally is digest- 
ing developments at last week’s Chicago 


meetings before proceeding further with 
planning. 


THE OUTLOOK—The delay in issu- 
ing mark-up regulations for wholesalers 
is causing jobbers considerable difficulty, 
and most of them are operating under 
inequities on a number of products. It 
is hoped that the maximum price regu- 
lations, due any day now, will be in force 
shortly. Meanwhile, operators are dis- 
turbed by speculation among the econom- 
ists as to the possibility of a “peace 
scare” and are taking a new look at their 
inventories in the light of this remote — 
but still possible—contingency. 


TOMATOES—With first-hand offer. 
ings out of the picture, distributors are 
looking the resale market over as a po- 
tential source of supply. Offerings of 
whole tomatoes, however, are few and 
far between, with most of the activity 
in products. As an example of current 
going values, eastern 2%s tomato puree 
is on the market at $5.75 per case, with 
10s at $13.50 to $14.50, according to 
grade. California tomato paste 10s are 
held up to $30 per dozen, with 6-ounce 
commanding $14 per case and tomato 
juice is quoted at $5.80 for 10s and $3.00 
for 46-ounce, f.o.b. various eastern 
points. 


SPINACH—Reports from California 
indicate unfavorable prospects for the 
spring pack, and most canners are not 
yet considering business at a firm price. 
However, offerings were reported on the 
market at $5.75 for 10s, $1.75 for 2%s, 
and $1.45 for 2s, subject to pack and 
guaranteed against the opening of major 
canners. 


BEANS—tTri-State canners were not 
offering beans on the open market during 
the week, but were reported making a 
limited pack from southern raw stock— 
bought at extremely high prices. They 
are expected to resume offerings when 
more supplies are at hand. Northwestern 
canners continue to offer Blue Lakes for 
prompt shipment, with stocks dwindling 
steadily. Standard 2s list at $1.45 and 
upwards, with extra standards bringing 
$1.80. Fancy 1-sieve whole are quoted at 
$2.70-$2.75, with 2-sieve at $2.60-$2.65, 
3-sieve at $2.55 and vertical pack at 
$2.75-$2.80, all per dozen, f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS, CORN—With canners well 
cleared of last year’s pack, there has 
been an absence of new trading in these 
staples during the week. Some resale 
activity is reported, but most distributors 
are fairly well covered on their prompt 
and nearby requirements. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are wait- 
ing for ceilings on the new pack, which 
begins April 1, and the market mean- 
while holds firm on the limited stocks 
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still in first hands. Packers are agitating 
for a ceiling of $1 per case over the 
level at which the bulk of the past sea- 
son’s late pack moved, to meet added 
packing costs. California canners are 
well sold up on sardines, with ovals in 
tomato sauce last traded at $7 per case. 
On No. 1 tall naturals, offerings were 
reported during the week at $4.75, f.o.b. 
although most packers were reported sold 
up under a continued heavy export 
demand. 


TUNA — Northwestern canners re- 
ported a firmer market undertone, with 
fancy solid pack whitemeat albacore 4s 
firm at $15 per case, and lightmeat hold- 
ing at $13. Grated whitemeat halves 
list at $11, f.o.b. Holdings of California 
tuna canners are dwindling as a result 
of the stoppage of production resulting 
from the dispute with fishermen. Fancy 
solid pack whitemeat halves firm at 
$15.50 with Is at $30, where available. 
Whitemeat flakes and chunks hold at 
$12.50 and upwards, with grated white- 
meat at $11 per case. Fancy solid pack 
lightmeat halves list at $13.50 and up, 
with Is at $26, while standard lightmeat 
is quoted at $12.50 and $24, respectively, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—With the exception of 
chums, which continue to offer at $19.50 
for talls and $11 for halves, only scat- 
tered lots of salmon are offered for coast 
shipment. Last quoted prices list Puget 
Sound sockeye halves at $21.50, with 
some Alaska pink halves still to be had at 
$15.50 and medium red cohoes available 
at $16 for halves and 1s, in a limited 
way, at $28.50, all f.o.b. 


CITRUS—Florida canners are run- 
ning into increasingly sharp competition 
from concentrators, and some of the 
larger packers withdrew all offerings 
during the week. Meanwhile, however, 
some sellers continued to offer, with 
prices on No. 2 fancy orange juice rang- 
ing all the way from $1.37% to $1.57% 
and the 46-ounce ranging $3.10 to $3.60. 
Blended juice listed at a range of $1.271%4 
to $1.45 for 2s and $2.90 to $3.25 for 
46-ounce, with grapefruit juice at $1.15 
to $1.30 and $2.62'4-$2.90, respectively. 
Fancy grapefruit sections, 2s, are held 
at $1.95 to $2.00. With citrus fruits hav- 
ing plenty of leeway before reaching 
parity, canners’ prices will remain in a 
constant state of flux as each upswing in 
the market for the fresh fruit will un- 
doubtedly be paralleled by a hike in the 
price for the canned product. This means 
that buyers will “shop” the market care- 
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fully to find the low seller when entering 
the market for replacement stocks. One 
of the larger packers who had with- 
drawn early in the week returned quot- 
ing Orange Juice 2s at $1.4214 and 46 
oz. at $3.35. Blended was quoted at $1.30 
and $3.00 and grapefruit juice at $1.20 
and $2.75 respectively. The quotation on 
orange juice represents a boost of 17% 
cents and 42% cents on 2’s and 46 oz. 
respectively. While boost on blended and 
grapefruit juice is much less severe. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Army buy- 
ing of canned fruits on the Coast con- 
tinues to eat up the scattered unsold lots 
in canners’ hands, and current price lists 
are badly shot with vacancies on the 
“sold out” items. Limited offerings of 
cling peaches were reported during the 
week at $3.25 for sliced 214, with No. 1 
tall standard halves at $1.60. Apricots 
were quoted at $2.40 for whole unpeeled 
standard 2%s and $2.60 for 2% standard 
halves. The quantities involved in all of 
these offerings, however, amounted to 
only a few hundred cases of each, and 
the prices are given merely as an indica- 
tion of market trends and potential re- 
sale values, rather than as “the 
market.” 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Behind all Berlin Chapman 
food processing machinery is 
nearly half a century of experience 
in designing and producing equip- 
ment to meet canners’ needs. 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 
— GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL TANKS 
Latest design brine, juice, and pulp tanks 
made from all grades of stainless steel, 
nickel or Monel, depending on the products 
to be processed. Regular size 750 to 2000 
gallons. 


TT RETORT LOADER- 
UNLOADER 


A real mechanized cook room 
—Berlin Chapman Loader-Un- 
loader will save ean handling, 
cooking time, cooling time, 
ean storage, space, manpower 
and dollars. Ask for details. 


PIVOT CHAIN 
EXHAUST BOX 


Will handle all cans at any speed 
without jarring or spilling, no trans- 
fer devices . . . no place for cans 
to crawl creep or stop . . . every 
ean is exhausted at exactly the 
same time. Ask us for complete 
details. 


SEND 


alog of Berlin Chap- 
man food processing machinery. 


for complete cat- 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


BERLIN, WIS. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Little Merchandise Changed Hands At Con- 
vention—Buyers Willingly Take S.A.P. Of- 
ferings—Tomatoes And Products A Thing 
Of The Past—Corn Nearly As Short As To- 
matoes — Bean Demand Continues Good — 
Citrus Up Sharply—Scarcity Slows Fish Busi- 
ness—Only Odds And Ends Of Fruits Left. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 1, 1951. 


THE SITUATION—Now that thou- 
sands of canners, brokers and members 
of allied groups have left our fair city 
and another successful convention has 
become history, this market has returned 
to normal procedure. If buyers had ex- 
pected to locate any substantial amount 
of canned foods during this period when 
they had the opportunity to personally 
contact a great many canners, they were 
rudely disappointed. Except for a few 
odds and ends, little merchandise changed 
hands last week simply because so little 
is left unsold in first hands. What busi- 
ness was consumated consisted primarily 
of commitments out of new packs and 
those canners interested in such arrange- 
ments had no difficulty selling that por- 
tion of their pack they desired to sell. 
The atmosphere of a seller’s market pre- 
vailed as despite indications of large 
packs in the offing, nature being willing, 
most distributors were ready and willing 
to book SAP orders where possible. 

A flurry of excitement occured early 
in the week when the Quartermaster De- 
partment suddenly announced an order 
was written and ready for signature 
which would have frozen all canned 
goods, both sold and unsold, at the can- 
nery level at once. Whether such ac- 
tion was actually contemplated or not it 
did have the desired effect of many can- 
ners offering canned foods of all descrip- 
tion to the Department in an effort to 
forestall such action. In any event, up 
to the present time no such order has 
been issued and Uncle Sam has many 
more cases of canned foods, something 
he has had trouble accumulating. 

Any hopes the trade had of substan- 
tial quantities of merchandise showing 
up at this meeting have now gone glim- 
mering and there is little doubt in any- 
one’s mind offerings will be mighty slim 
until new pack. With a good many 
months ahead before such time there will 
be many good sized holes in jobber’s in- 
ventories which is going to cause some 
hardships but which cannot be helped. 
Large packs or not there will be a scram- 
ble for goods as the new packs become 
available because many markets will be 
more than completely bare. In the mean- 
time trading will be at a minimum for 
obvious reasons. 


TOMATOES—As far as local canners 


are concerned, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts with the exception of juice, are 
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* VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


* BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugar, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


* MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


something to be remembered, as unsold 
stocks are completely gone. Processors 
have turned their attention to getting 
acreage under contract and making ar- 
rangements for the coming pack. It looks 
now like raw stock will cost six to seven 
dollars a ton more than last year which 
when added to higher labor and material 
costs will mean ceilings considerably 
higher than last year’s openings. 


The trade are desperate for tomatoes 
and apparently will have to stay that 
way for some time unless they are will- 
ing to pay a price of $2.15 for standard 
2s from the East where canners still are 
offering limited stocks. However that’s a 
little too rich for the average buyer who 
would rather ration his dwindling stocks 
ridgedly than pay such price. 


CORN—Corn is rapidly reaching a 
condition similar to that now existing on 
tomatoes as even now little or nothing 
is offered from local canners. Only occa- 
sional small lots are being located in 
Wisconsin and last sales reported were 
from Indiana where so called fancy 
cream style golden was sold at $1.70 for 
2s and $1.55 for 303s. One block of No. 
1 tins was sold on the basis of $1.15 with 
cream style cogent at $1.20. The trade 
are looking for fancy whole kernel par- 
ticularly in 303 tins but nothing is avail- 
able with last sales reported at $1.55 
to $1.60. 


From all indications acreage here in 
the Middlewest will be up 40 to 50 per- 
cent from last year when severe cuts 
were made because of a heavy carry 
over. Raw stock will cost more and the 
guessing has it new pack fancy whole 
kernel in 303 tins will open at $1.70 to 
$1.75. One thing is certain and that is 
a heavy pack of the 303 tin and this 
applies to peas and beans as well. 


BEANS—Demand continues good al- 
though dwindling stocks has_ slowed 
activity considerably. Wisconsin canners 
are holding standard cuts in No. 2 tins at 
a bottom of $1.30 with 308s at $1.25 and 
doing business at these prices. Fancy 
3 sieve cut green are offered at $1.85 to 
$1.90 for 2s with wax a nickel higher, A 


few fancy whole beans are listed at $2.35 
for 3 sieve and $2.65 for 2 sieve although 
stocks are very limited. 


CITRUS—In view of a continued up- 
ward trend of prices on raw fruit and 
the fact that higher priced Valencia 
oranges are coming off the trees Florida 
canners have given prices a hefty push 
upward. As is true so much of the time, 
prices vary somewhat from one canner 
to another and the following prices 
represent the ideas of one important fac. 
tor; 2s natural orange $1.30 with 46 oz. 
at $3.20. Blended $1.20 and $2.85 and 
grapefruit juice $1.12% and $2.55. Fancy 
grapefruit sections in No. 2 tins are 
listed at $1.90 to $2.00. Because of the 
higher price level the trade are content 
to sit tight at the moment until addi- 
tional supplies are actually needed. 


CANNED FISH—A scarcity of offer- 
ings has slowed action where salmon is 
concerned and that is confined primarily 
to chums which are still offered at $19.50 
for ones with halves at $11.75. Restricted 
offerings of keyless Maine sardines are 
held firm at $6.50 while California can- 
ners are sitting tight at $6.75 for ls 
ovals in tomato sauce and $4.75 for 1s 
tall natural. The tuna market is much 
stronger than it has been for several 
seasons and coast canners are now firm 
at $13.75 for %s fancy light meat, $11.25 
for chunks and flakes and $10.50 for 
grated. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There is an 
excellent demand for fruits of all kinds 
but very little activity as independent 
canners are sold out, with the exception 
of odds and ends, until new pack. Little 
or nothing is offered here from Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest is not doing 
much better although a few sales were 
made here recently from that section. 
Some fancy Bartlett pears were sold at 
$4.65 for 2%s and ones at $2.75. A few 
scattered lots of choice are listed at $4.15 
and $2.55 but quantities listed are small 
clean up lots. One lot of fancy tens went 
at $16.50 and outside a smattering of 
Royal Anne cherries that just about tells 
the story. 


PROCESSORS SCHOOL 


The Fourth Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Processors School, sponsored by the 
Department of Horticulture, Ohio State 
University, will be held at the University 
in Columbus, March 12 to 16. Protessor 
H. D. Brown has advised that a very 
complete program has been _ prepared 
covering processing in both tin and glass 
of many types of fruit and veg: table 
products. Rooms will be available near 
the University at a rate of ap)roxl- 
mately $1.50 per night, per person. There 
will also be a laboratory fee of $2.00. 
Advance registration should be made 
direct to Ohio State University, Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Columbus. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Many Attending Freezer Meeting — Sharp 
Advance In Dry Bean Market—Fruit Stocks 
Badly Broken—Cutting Asparagus For Fresh 
Market—Few Tomatoes Available—Prepar- 
ing For Spinach Pack—All Time High Tuna 
Landings—Sardines Firm. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 1, 1951 


ATTEND FREEZER MEETING — 
Many of the canners and brokers of this 
area who attended the convention of the 
National Canners Association at Chicago 
have returned home and are taking part 
in the 1951 All-Industry National Frozen 
Food Convention in session in San Fran- 
cisco at this writing. Government offi- 
cials are here to advise what is expected 
of the frozen food industry in 1951 and 
how manpower shortages, farm prices, 
price stabilization and allocation of food 
stuffs may be expected to affect their 
operations. Some California canners are 
also freezers, and many brokers handle 
both canned and frozen products, so the 
two industries have much in common. 
Leaders of both are pointing with justi- 
fiable pride to the fact that their mem- 
bers have been holding the line against 
soaring prices to an extent not matched 
in most other industries. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
has been featured during the week by 
rather sharp advances in Blackeyes and 
standard Limas, with other classes mak- 
ing smaller gains. The index number 
of California dry bean prices advanced 
9 points to 231.2, this comparing with 
187.2 a year ago. Price support for the 
1951 crop at levels which will reflect to 
farmers an average of $6.69 per 100 
pounds on a thresher-run basis has been 
announced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, this being approximately 75 
percent of parity. Support for the 1950 
crop averaged $6.30 per 100 pounds. 
Canners have not been buying heavily of 
late as they made rather heavy commit- 
ments earlier in the year, especially of 
Small Whites. 


FRUITS—Stocks of canned fruits still 
in firs! hands are badly broken and much 
of these holdings may soon pass into 
Gover ment hands, rather than _ into 
civilia:: channels of distribution. Efforts 
to locate stocks of apricots, peaches or 
pears n No. 10s, seem to get nowhere, 
Say piospective buyers, but small lots 
of No. 214s can be unearthed. Choice 
No, 2's in apricots have sold lately at 
$3.00, in cling peaches at $2.90. in Elber- 
ta frecstone peaches at $3.10 and in 
Bartle! pears at $3.90. Most canners 
decline ‘0 comment on whether or not 
this accurately represents the market. 
8 far as the trade in general is con- 
cerned ‘he season for them is at an end. 
Just now they are more interested in the 
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crop outlook for 1951. ‘Orchards are in 
good condition, the prices of fruit in re- 
cent years having led growers to properly 
fertilize, spray and cultivate. The re- 
sult has been a high yield per acre. In 
the case of cling peaches, for example, 
the average yield is now close to 12 tons 
per acre, against less than 8 tons twenty 
years ago, and even later. 


ASPARAGUS—Spot stocks of aspara- 
gus are disappearing at a rapid rate and 
warehouses will be well cleaned out when 
the new canning season gets under way. 
Cutting is now under way in some dis- 
tricts for the fresh market and this will 
soon become general, with canning sched- 
uled to commence before the end of 
March. Last year’s opening prices are 
still in effect, but there are quite a few 
items that probably cannot be located 
in first hands. Some canners have been 
completely sold out for months. Buyers 
are seeking to place orders on an s.a.p. 
basis, but canners prefer to wait until 
the active season gets under way before 
accepting business. With the Govern- 
ment asking for a sizable part of the 
pack, an early sellout of the 1951 output 
is promised. 


TOMATOES—Few tomatoes are avail- 
able in this market and prices are dif- 
ficult to quote. Some lists still quote 
No. 2% standards at $2.25, but it is 
doubtful if any are moving at this price. 


Canners who have already sold out on 
this item suggest they have been offered 
$2.40 for any they might have. No sales 
have been reported of late on No. 10 
tomato paste which has doubled in price 
since the close of the canning season. 
Sales to the Government were made at 
$30.00 and rumor has it that there were 
other sales at $32.00. Canners have sug- 
gested a willingness to pay $27.00 a ton 
for canning stock this season but grow- 
ers are holding out for $31.50. ° 


SPINACH — The canning of spinach 
will soon be underway and jin the mean- 
time holdings of the pack of last spring 
are moving out at $1.45 for No. 2 fancy, 
$1.75 for No. 2% and $5.75 for No. 10. 
It is expected that prices for the new 
spring pack will be close to these figures. 


TUNA—The California State Division 
of Fish and Game reports that commer- 
cial landings of tuna for canning and 
processing reached an all-time high in 
1950, fishermen landing 378,109,000 
pounds to pass the previous high in 1949 
when 290,625,000 pounds reached canners. 
Prices on canned tuna are now quite stable, 
there having been no changes in recent 
weeks, with the demand showing some 
improvement. 


SARDINES—California sardines are 
in good demand but canners are not 
anxious to accept further business un- 
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less top prices are paid. This is quite a 
change from the situation that prevailed 
even a couple of months ago. It will 
be more than six months before new pack 
fish will be available, so no efforts are 
being made to push sales of stocks re- 
maining unsold. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Outlook For Heavier Consumption Of Fish— 
Shrimp And Oyster Production Up—More 
Hard Crabs As Weather Warms Up. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 1, 1951. 


1951 OUTLOOK—Prospects are that 
civilian per capita consumption of fishery 
products in 1951 will be slightly higher 
than a year earlier, according to the out- 
look report prepared by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
published in the former agency’s Jan- 
uary-March 1951 issue of The National 
Food Situation. Stocks of frozen fish and 
shellfish at the beginning of the year ap- 
peared to be sufficient for domestic needs 
until early spring when commercial fish- 
ing activities expand seasonally. Supplies 
of canned fishery products, except for 
salmon, are expected to continue large 
enough to meet the anticipated domestic 
and foreign demand but prices will prob- 
ably remain somewhat above those of the 
previous year until the 1951 packs begin 
moving to market in large volume after 
mid-year. The prices of fresh fish and 
shellfish are exempt from the provisions 
of the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
issued January 26, 1951, but those of pro- 
cessed products are covered under the 
freeze order. 


Our foreign trade in fishery products 
probably will not differ much from the 
1950 pattern. Imports of fresh, frozen, 
and canned fish are likely to be about as 
large in 1951 as a year earlier, but not 
much change in exports is anticipated. 
An increase in the tariff on canned tuna 
may deter imports of this commodity. 


SHRIMP PRODUCTION—Landings 
of shrimp for the week ending February 
16, 1951 were: Louisiana 2,039 barrels, 
including 387 barrels for canning; Mis- 
sissippi 1,056 barrels, including 567 bar- 
rels for canning; Alabama 114 barrels; 
Apalachicola, Fla. 43 barrels; and Texas 
1,780 barrels, making a total of 5,032 
barrels, which is 2,105 more barrels than 
were produced the previous week. The 
canneries received 954 barrels, which is 
310 more barrels than they received the 
previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
decreased 511,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 1,550,000 pounds less than 
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four weeks ago. Total holdings were ap- 
proximately 2,900,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama reported that 3,921 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were canned during 
the week ending February 17, 1951, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 591,532 standard cases. 

Shrimp is a hot weather crustacean 
and as the temperature has warmed up a 
good deal, production has increased. 


OYSTERS—tThe severe cold weather 
that we had the early part of this month 
kept oyster production at a low ebb, but 
now that the weather has warmed up 
oyster production has increased. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing February 16, 1951 were: Louisiana 
21,087 barrels, including 16,692 barrels 
for canning; Alabama 741 barrels, in- 
cluding 475 barrels for canning; and 
Apalachicola, Fla. 916 barrels, making 
a total 22,744 barrels, which is 12,356 
more oysters than were produced the 
previous week. The canneries received 
17,167 barrels, which is 9,120 more bar- 
rels than they received the previous week. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama reported that 15,926 stand- 
ard cases of oysters were canned during 
the week ending February 17, 1951, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 74,854 standard cases. 


HARD CRABS—With the mercury in 
the thermometer now registering be- 
tween 50 and 68 degrees daily, it has 
brought out the crabs that had deserted 
the bays and bayous when the mercury 
dropped below 32 degrees a couple of 
weeks ago. Crabs, like shrimp are a hot 
weather crustacean and they either go 
into the deep warm waters of the Gulf 
or migrate to warmer climate when 
freezing weather shows up. 

Landings of hard crabs during the 
week ending February 16, 1951 were: 
Louisiana 14,600 pounds; Mississippi 
3,400 pounds; Alabama 5,200 pounds; 
and Apalachicola, Fla. 5,040 making a 
total of 28,240 pounds as compared with 
480 pounds produced the previous week. 


FRESH COOKED CRABMEAT EX- 
EMPT FROM PRICE CEILING—Ac- 
cording to official interpretation of Office 
of Price Stabilization, fresh cooked crab- 
meat not preserved in hermetically sealed 
containers is considered as “fresh fish & 
seafoods” in the meaning of the general 
price ceiling regulation issued by E.S.A. 
on Jan. 26. Therefore, such fresh cooked 
crabmeat is exempt from price ceilings 
established by the regulation. 


ST. CLOUD MOVES 


The offices of the St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Canning Association have been moved to 
1120-13th Street, South, just one block 
West of the old office, and in the North- 
east corner of the company’s warehouse. 
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KEENE HEADS 
ILLINOIS CANNERS 


At the Annual Business Meeting of 
the Illinois Canners Association, held ip 
Chicago on February 20, A. L. Keene, 
Keene Canning Company, Freeport, was 
elected President to serve for the year 
1951. P. A. Schmith, Stokely Foods, 
Inc., Hoopeston, Vice-President; and W, 
D. Jones, Streator, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Directors elected are: C. H. Chitham, 
Milford Canning Company; John B, 
Countryman, California Packing Corpor- 
ation; A. L. Keene, Keene Canning Com. 
pany; Horace Larkin, Rochelle Aspara- 
gus Company; Lloyd Sparrow, Lomax 
Canning Company; Charles Suppiger, 
The G. S. Suppiger Company; and 
Henry Pruitt, Princeville Canning Com- 
pany. 


CHICAGO BROKERS ELECT 


The following officers were elected by 
the Chicago Food Brokers Association 
at the Annual Meeting held on February 
7, to serve for the year 1951: John H. 
Mitchell, John H. Mitchell & Company, 
President; Joel Swanson, Earl] Roll & 
Company, Vice-President; C. B. Stur- 
geon, Walter W. Boulton Company, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Directors elected are: 
Ed. Franz, Ed. Franz & Company; and 
William Wurm, W. W. Wurm & Con- 
pany. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
WELL ATTENDED 


A large representation of field men 
and management representatives were in 
attendance at the 26th Annual Field- 
men’s School at Geneva, New York on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, February 13 
and 14. 

Highlights of the two day affair in- 
cluded a panel of experts on the subject 
of “Grower Services”, which was well 
received, and many felt it was the most 
interesting panel yet to be held at the 
school. 

There was also considerable interest 
in the tour of the green houses and build- 
ings conducted by the various research 
departments. 

15-year-old Donald Britt of Elba, New 
York, was presented a plaque as the 
State Champion 4-H Canning Crops 
Grower in 1950. 

140 attended the Annual Banquet on 
Tuesday evening. 


DONALD F. LARSEN 


Donald F. Larsen, Sr., Secretary of 
The Larsen Company, Green Bay. Wis- 
consin, died at Green Bay on February 
20 at the age of 56. He had gone ‘o the 
hospital the previous week for a rest. 
Death was caused by a heart condition. 
He is the last surviving son of William 
Larsen, founder of the company. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
children, including Donald, Jr., who 3 
associated with the firm. 
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DEWEY & ALMY EARNINGS 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
reports 1950 earnings of $1,936,056, the 
highest in its history, and practically 
double those of 1949. Earnings were 
$6.05 per share, based on 319,949 shares 
of common stock, against $3.05 in 1949. 

Net sales reached a new high for the 
eighth | consecutive year, totalling $22,- 
258,857, an increase of 37 percent. The 
company’s sales have shown a great in- 
crease since 1940, when they totalled just 
over $5,000,000. 


Dividends paid in 1950 totalled $495,- 
921, equal to $1.55 a share against $1 
per share in 1949. The company’s finan- 
cial condition was materially strength- 
ened in 1950. Cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment Securities increased from $2,098,- 
221 to $2,710,666 while working capital 
rose from $5,016,805 to $6,168,161. 


Authorization of 1,500,000 shares of a 
new $1 par common stock will be recom- 
mended to stockholders at the annual 
meeting March 12. The recommendation 
to be presented will include offering 
stockholders two shares of the $1 par in 
exchange for each share of no par com- 
mon now held. 


HUNT PROFITS 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Califor- 
nia, report a complete reversal of form 
in 1951 in comparison with 1949. Con- 
solidated net sales for the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1950, were $59,541,- 
235, against $42,810,467 for the previous 
year. Net profits were $4,822,742, or 
$9.45 a common share, compared with a 
loss of $1,757,719, or $4.13 a share in 
1949. 


CLINTON FOODS 
APPOINTS MIKKELSEN 


Roy E. Mikkelsen, with the company 
for 24 years, and most recently Assistant 
Sales Manager of the main plant, has 
been appointed Manager of the Chicago 
office of Clinton Foods, succeeding Wal- 
ter M. Krafft, who retired on March 1. 
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DR. THOMPSON 
HEADS NICKEL BOARD 


Dr. John Thompson, President of the 
International Nickel Company of Cana- 
da, Ltd., has been elected to the addi- 
tional office of Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, succeeding the late Robert C. 
Stanley. 


At the same meeting Dr. Paul D. 
Merica, Executive Vice-President and 
Director, was elected a member of both 
the Executive Committee and the Advis- 
ory Committee of the company. 


CONTINENTAL CAN INCOME 


Continental Can Company, Inc., has 
issued a preliminary statement for the 
year ended December 31, 1950, pending 
official publication of its Annual Report, 
indicating that sales and net income of 
the company and subsidiaries as consoli- 
dated in the report, were the highest in 
the Company history. 

Consolidated net income amounted to 
$14,873,172, which, after dividends on 
the $3.75 cumulative preferred stock, 
was equivalent to $4.53 a share on 
3,160,101 common shares outstanding. This 
compares with net income in 1949 of 
$12,350,844 or $3.73 a share after pre- 
ferred dividends. Sales and operating 
revenues for the year were $397,863,767 
as compared with $331,495,116 in 1949, 
an increase of 20 percent due to greater 
physical volume. 


PACIFIC CAN SALES 


The Pacific Can Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, headed by E. F. 
Euphrat, reports sales for 1951 at $14,- 
484,620, as against $13,246,743 in the 
previous year. Net earnings were $1.40 
per share against $1.20 the year before. 
W. I. Colvin has been elected a vice- 
president in charge of the manufacture 
of equipment. President Euphrat says 
that a new process, by which chemically 
treated black plate can be substituted for 
tin-coated plate, will help the company 
this year. It is planned to use this in 


the manufacture of containers for pet 


food and beer. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah anners Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 8-9, 1951—14th Annual Can- 
ned Salmon Cutting & Salmon Research 
Conference, Northwest Branch, National 
Canners Association, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 14-16, 1951—Annual Spring 
Meeting & Canners School, Tri-State 
Packers Association, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 19, 1951— Annual Meeting, 
Tennessee-Kentucky Canners  Associa- 
tion, Maxwell House Hotel, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
ing Exposition, American Management 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


APRIL 19, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention. U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 13-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951—Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


HAMMER | 
LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
ROCHESTER, N-Y. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Fey., Green, No. 2 


Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fy. Fr. SL, No. 303 .......0.. 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Sl., No. 1.30 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 .......se 1.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 308... 1.10-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.75 
New York 
Fey., 1, 2, 3 sv., Cut, No. 2........ 1.85 
Fey., 5 sv., Cut, No. 2........00seeee 1.65 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 2......... 


5 sv., Cut, No. 2 


Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 1.40 
6 sv. 1.35 
MIDWEST 
Wha, NO. 2.85 
2 sv. 2 65 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut; 38 NO. 1.35 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308... 1.40 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2 1 60 


No. 3038 1.25 


NortTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 


10.65-10.85 
4 sv., No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.40 
Choice, 4 sv., No. 2 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 9.05 
5 sv., No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.75 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2........ 2.70-2.75 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 10 12.60 
OZARKS 
1.30-1.35 
TEXAS 
Pey., Cat, 1, 2, 3 av., Mo. 1.70 
No. 2 1.25 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.60 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ 8.00 
Blue Lake, Fey., Cut, No. 2........2.15 
BEANS, LIMA 
No. 3038 1.80 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 1 1.75 


BEETS 
Md., No. 2%, cut .......0 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
Fey., Gut, Mo. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
Diced, Fey., No. 2 ...... 1.05-1.10 
Whole, Fey., 12/0, No. oh BS 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 303.. hve 1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
1.05 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut, No. 10 J 
Fey., Wh., No. 2, 1.15 
No. 2, 16/0 1.35 
No. 10, 60/0 6.50 
CARROTS 
Midwest, Fey., No. — 
No, 2 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
Northwest, No. 2, diced............+ 1.15 
CORN 
East 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 308....1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
C.S., Gold., Fey., 8 02. ...... 1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
Ex. Std., 8 02. 9744-1.02% 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
MIDWEST 
Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 308......1.65 
Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 10 8.50 
OB, BOR: 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 
PEAS 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
New York SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
NortHWEst SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308........000 1.45-1.50 
TEXAS 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............ 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.22% 
No. 2 1.47% 
No. 10 7.40 
POTATOES, Sweer 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 8, Saeccccrscorees 1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2 
No. 10 7.76 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
SAUERKRAUT 
Miwest, Fey., No. 303......... . 85- .90 
No. 2 -95-1.00 
No. 2% 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 4.10-4.25 
N. Y., No. 2% 1.25 
SPINACH 
Tri-States 
Fey., No. 2 .. Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Ozarks Nominal 
Calif. Fey., NO. 45 
No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 5.75 
Texas, No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 5.85 
TOMATOES 
All Areas Nominal 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 


Va., Fey., No. 2, Sh... 
No. 10 9.50 
APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

Calif., Fey., No. 308 ......... 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.75-6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 

Choice, No. 2% ..... 3. 00-8. 10 

Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 

CHERRIES 
B.S.P., Water, No. 2.05-2.10 
.10.50-11.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.55-3.60 
Standard 3.00-3.20 

No. 10, Ch. 12.25 

N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No. 2 2.60 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 

No. 303 — 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

PEARS 

N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 
No. 24% 1.65 
No. 2% 


CANNING TRADE 


PEACHES 
Choice, No. 244 2.80~2.90 
Std., No. 2% 2.652.170 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 
No. 2 2.80-2.95 
No. 2% 3.20-3.40 
No. 10 12.40-13,20 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
10.75-11.55 
Cites, BL, 2.65-2.80 
No. 2% 3.00-3.20 
11.80-12,60 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........ 2.40-2.55 
No. 2% 2.75=2.95 
Broken Slices, No. 10........ 10.60-11.40 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 3.00-3,25 
No. 10 5.75 
Calif., No. 2 1.42% 
46 oz. 3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.20-1.30 
No. 10 5.35-5.50 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 3.35-3.60 
No. 10 6.00-6,50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 wes 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.60-2.70 
46 oz. 2.60-2.70 
46 oz. 2.60-2.65 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 5.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—Per Case 
91 00 
15.50 
Y's 16.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............19.50-20.00 
11.00-12.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 6.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.75-7.00 
SHRIMP 
Medium 3.60-3.80 
Large 4.10-4,25 
504.75 


TUNA—PER CasE 


KFey., White Meat, ™4’s......15.00-15.50 
Chunks & Flakes............... 12.00-13.00 
Grated 11,00 
meat 14’s........18.25- 


Chunks & 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. , 


FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 Model 
B Urschel Dicer; 1 #10 AB Exhaust Box; 2 Indiana E-Z Mod 
“B” Adjustable Pulpers; 1 Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker, 
capacity 1150 No. 2 cans; 1 Ayars 10-pocket Filler; 1 M&S 
6-pocket S/S Filler, heavy duty plunger type; Adjustable Label- 
ers including Burt Au-404, Std. Knapp type D to #10, FMC 
Kyler Mod A, C-R Nu-Way Model MH; 1 Std. Knapp Self- 
adjusting Carton Sealer & Compression Unit; 29-200 gal. un- 
used Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
us your inquiries. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Two Boilers, complete; one 40 H.P. Upright and 
one 60 H.P. Locomotive type. These boilers were used this 
past canning season and are in good condition. Due to increased 
pack we find it necessary to install a new Power and Combus- 
tion Oil Burner Unit. B. G. S. Jourdan & Son, Darlington, Md. 
Phone: Darlington 4392 or 4393. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen, 
$665.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures. 
Portable Power Bag & Box Stacker, $679.00; Floor to Floor 
Conveyors, $726.00; many other types of belt and roller Con- 
veyors. Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, 
$545.00; 20 ton Truck Scale, $617.00. Guaranteed Equipment. 
Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bell- 
view, Columbus 7, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam Jack- 
eted Ki 'tles, guaranteed, 40# pressure, from 25 gal. to 150 gal. 
Sizes. Stainless Steel Tanks from 30 gal. to 6,000 gal. Also 
large s ock new and used Stainless Steel Sanitary Valves and 
Fitting Ayars Pea and Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers; 
Wood ‘ anks; ete. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson 
St, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


THE CANNING TRADE March 5, 1951 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—2 Langsenkamp Single Tank Juice Heating 
Units (250 gal. capacity each) 36” diameter x 54” deep, com- 
plete with % HP 3 phase motor and agitator, dial thermometer, 
2” temperature control, 3” over-flow tube and lid; 2 Single Tube 
Crusher Pre-Heaters (Food Machinery), equipped with 1 HP 
3 phase motor, temperature and pressure regulator, thermome- 
ter, safety valve, trap and pressure gauge; 2 Food Machinery 
Super Juice Extractors, complete with 5 HP 3 phase motor, 
nickle silver screen and stainless metal screw; 1 Tri-Clover 
Sanitary Pump equipped with 1 HP 3 phase motor, 1%” inlet 
and outlet, nickle alloy fittings; 1 Wolfinger Automatic Beet 
Cutter, equipped with 1 HP 3 phase motor. All machinery in 
A-1 operating condition and can be inspected at our plant any 
time. Terms cash. Interested parties should write for prices. 
Adv. 5128, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO Pregrader; 3 FMC Pregraders; 1 
Robins Bean Cutter; 1 Robins Jr. Corn Silker; 1 BCC Steam 
Blancher; 1 Gooseneck Elevator; 2 FMC Cut Corn Elevators; 
1 Pfaudler Steam Vegetable Peeler; 1 Lye Vegetable Peeler; 2 
Hartford Empire Bottle Washers; 2 Sterling Heavy Duty 
Dicers; 1 M & S Filler; 1 Kyler Adjustable Labeler. Adv. 5134, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Machinery. Going out of business. 
3 Tuc Corn Cutters; 1 Corn Husker; 1-16’ Exhaust Box, 3 way 
all metal; 1 Corn Silker & Washer; 1 Corn Filler for No. 2 
cans; Cookers & Coolers, 3 basket size; 1 Steam Hoist; 6 Horse 
Power Engine; 15 Cooking Steel Baskets; 2 Tomato Scalding 
Tanks; 1 Conveyor. All have been used but will price to sell 
quickly. Bridgewater Canning Co., Bridgewater, Va. 


FOR SALE—Equipment from liquidated Monocacy Valley 
Canning Company, Frederick, Maryland. All in excellent con- 
dition. 1 McMillin Truck Dump, complete with steel beams and 
motor, $200.00; 1-92-HP Titusville Economic Boiler, manufac- 
tured 1937, with bin-feed automatic Iron Fireman Stoker, 
$1500.00; 1 Boiler Water Preheater with Automatic Control, 
$100.00; 2 Ingram Vacuum Can Lifts with McCormick-Deering 
Vacuum Pump, $125.00; 1-9-foot Process Kettle, $50.00; 10 
sections 12” solid Roller Conveyor, practically new, per section, 
$14.00; 7 sections Wheel Conveyor, per section, $14.00; 6 Rebuilt 
#5 Corn Cutters, each, $100.00; 50 feet new 8” LaPorte Flexible 
Belt Conveyor; 20,000 #2 Wooden Casés, at bargain price; 
Lot H-78 Chain with G-19 attachments; Lot #88 Chain with 
G-19 attachments; Lot pulley, Shafting, Bearings, etc., at 40% 
of new price. Offered for quick sale. First come, first served. 
Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—Complete Whole Kernel Corn Line; will sell as 
a unit. 1 Tue Flotation Washer Motor Driven, Serial No. 831, 
purchased 7/15/46; 2 Tuc Motor Driven Cutters, Serial Nos. 
5104 and 5105, purchased 7/22/46, one Cutter is still in original 
crate; 1 Tuc Motor Driven Knife Sharpener, Serial No. 241, 
purchased 7/22/46; 1 Tuc Silker, Serial No. 688, purchased 
7/10/46; 1 Tue Rod Shaker, Serial No. 756, purchased 7/10/46; 
1 Fig. 2345 Hansen 8 station Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, Serial 
No. MH 372, purchased 6/11/47, this Filler was purchased from 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopeston, IIl., and still in original 
crate, never used; 1-12x6 Ingersoll Vacuum Pump #20, pur- 
chased January 1947; 1-10 H.P. Motor for above, purchased 
January 1947. Above machinery was purchased new, no part 
of it was used more than a few hours. Any reasonable offer 
will be carefully considered. Roxanna Canning Co., Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—To buy one five or six foot Callandria Type 
Vacuum Pan, copper, stainless steel or glass, used or new. Adv. 
5131, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY — Continued 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One No. 10 and one No. 2 Continuous Cooker for 
Tomatoes. Adv. 5133, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS—We offer to. 
mato growers for market, shipping, or canning, high grade field 
grown plants. We will grow plants from your seed under con. 
tract, or can supply you plants of the following varieties grown 
from the best certified seed. Valiant, Stokesdale, Pritchard, 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Stokescross Hybrid No. 4. Write us for a 
quotation on your requirements. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga, 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land. Additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings. Fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auc- 
tion bleck, on the highway. Private 7 car railroad siding. 20 
bungalows for use of the help. Automatic Stoker to feed coal 
to boiler. Inquire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, 
N. J. or call Hoboken, 3-8234. 


FOR SALE—Or lease, Western Idaho Canning Plant. Capa- 
city this year 100,000 - 150,000 cases cherries, tomatoes, prunes, 
apple products. Write or wire: P. O. Box 392, Payette, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Or rent with option to buy, two line corn plant 
—one line whole grain, one line cream style. Located in fine 
farming community of Maryland. Good class of labor. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Adv. 5117, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory located Northern 
Neck of Virginia. Two acres land, frame warehouse, concrete 
processing room, two separate dwellings, separate office build- 
ing, all on premises. Late model factory built Reversible 
Peeling Table, Continuous Cooker, Burt Labeling Machine, 
Electric Boxer, large Scotch Marine type Boiler, ample Con- 
veyors, Aluminum Pans and Buckets, 5,000 Tomato Baskets, 
Artesian Well. Plant completely equipped and ready for opera- 
tion on day’s notice. Reason for sale, death of partner, subse- 
quent settlement of estate. Price $30,000.00. Adv. 5125, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery at Bishop, in Worcester Coun- 
ty, Maryland. Located in good growing section of Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. Ample acreage and labor. Modern equipment 
and buildings, 50 M Case capacity. Will be offered for sale at 
public auction at Bishop, Maryland, on Saturday, March 10, 
1951 at 10:00 a.m. For information contact: William H. Scott, 
Attorney at Law, Berlin, Md., Telephone: Berlin 50. 


FOR SALE—Two (2) late model One Line Corn Canning 
Plants, both in the Miami Valley in Southern Ohio. These fac- 
tories are about seven miles apart. Factory No. 1 remodeled in 
1936 is equipped as follows: Six (6) Sprague Sells Double 
Huskers, motorized; five (5) Universal Motorized Cutters, used 
two years; sixty foot Sorting Table; twelve (12) Retorts oper- 
ated by steam hoist; 125 H.P. Boiler Cob Crusher; 9.28 acres of 
land, capacity 60,000 cases; Building No. 1—10,094 sq.ft. Ware- 
house, metal roof; Building No. 2—7,069 sq.ft. Factory Build- 
ing, metal roof; Building No. 5—2,660 sq.ft. Dairy Barn, metal 
roof; immediate availability, excellent condition; will show on 
request; unlimited supply of water, three 75 foot wells, equipped 
with Electric Turbine Pumps with combined capacity 200 gal- 
lons per minute; has 22 car siding of Pennsylvania Railroad; 
price $30,000. 


Factory No. 2, Building No. 3—5,673 sq.ft. Frame, metal 
roof; Building No. 4—11,685 sq.ft., 60,000 case capacity; Ma- 
chinery six (6) F.M.C. Super Double Huskers 1942 model; five 
(5) #5 Sprague Cutters, rebuilt; 70 ft. Sorting Table with 30” 
wide belt; 125 H.P. Boiler; seven (7) Retorts, steam hoist; 4.5 
acres of land; has ample siding on Pennsylvania Railroad Main 
Line; all this equipment is in A-1 condition; water, three deep 
wells equipped with Motor Driven Turbine Pumps, capacity 150 
gallons per minute. If you wish to see this property, contact 
A. O. Griffy, Waynesville, Ohio, who built and operated same for 
twenty-five years; price $25,000. Write or wire: Churngold 
Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—1440 pounds Rogers 1950 Delivery Rival Bean 
Seed at 20 cents per found f.o.b. Green Bay. The Larsen Co, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Canned Foods Processor. Must be experienced 
in cooking canned vegetables in pressure retorts. Write stating 
reference, experience, when available. Adv. 5115, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Man with general background in frozen foods, 
Having knowledge of production, quality control, new products 
research and sales ability. To take charge of new frozen food 
division of old line established food concern. Prospects only 
limited by desire to work and ability. Must be willing to live in 
small canning town on water. Reply giving full qualifications. 
Adv. 5129, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant Manager to understudy present Man- 
ager of general canning operation. Job with a future for proper 
man willing to work. Adv. 5130, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man experienced in complete operation of pea 
and corn processing. Must be capable of assuming full respon- 
sibility of entire plant. Reference. Adv. 5135, The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
POSITION WANTED—As Food Technologist or Production 


Supervisor. Over 26 years experience in canning vegetables, 
pork and beans, meat and poultry specialties, and other spe- 
cialties. Experienced, formula making, quality control and pro- 
duction supervision. Adv. 5123, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Plant Manager. 24 years experi- 
ence in plant lay-out, purchasing, manufacturing, costs, quality 
control, supervision of jams, jellies, mayonnaise, syrups, foun- 
tain and bakers supplies, sauces, extracts, canned fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, chicken, soups, and other specialties. Age 44. 
Married. Prefer West Coast. Adv. 5124, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Superintendent or Plant Manager. 
Experienced in supervision of all phase of canned food produc- 
tion, plant layout of production lines. Over seventeen years of 
packing vegetables, pimientos, citrus fruits and peaches. Age 
41. Married. Adv. 5132, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Complete bedding outfits to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave, 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED —To buy salvage canned foods, all kinds, all sizes, 
large or small quantities. Especially interested canned fruits. 
H. Waller, Box 6311, Dallas, Tex. 
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——SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SECOND CHILDHOOD 
A kind-hearted gentleman saw a little boy trying to 
reach the doorbell. He rang the bell for him, then 
said : 
“What now, my little man?” 
“Run like blazes,” said the boy, “that’s what I’m 
going to do.” 


WHOA! 

Officer: Say, do you realize you were going 65 miles 
an hour? 

Sweet Thing: Sixty-five. Don’t be silly, officer. I 
couldn’t have been going over 30 at the most. In 
fact I don’t think I was going more than 25. 

Officer; Well, maybe you’re right. I’ll just tear this 
thing up an give you a ticket for parking. 


Guest in hotel: 
length mirror.” 

Maitre d’hotel: 
in every room.” 

Guest: “That’s just the trouble. Twice already, I’ve 
gone down to the diningroom without my trousers.” 


“Manager, please send me up a full 


“Why, there is a half length mirror 


A visitor at the Capitol was accompanied by his 
small son. The little boy watched from the gallery 
when the House came to order. 

“Why did the minister pray for all those men, Pop?” 

“He didn’t. He looked them over and prayed for the 
country.” 

Patient (awakening after a prolonged fever spell) : 
“Where am I, in heaven?” 

His Wife: “No, dear; you are right here with me.” 


The American visitor was gazing down into the 
crater of the famous Greek voleano. Finally he com- 
mented: “It sure looks like hell!” 

“Oh, you Americans,” retorted his guide, 


“‘vou’ve 
been everywhere! 


The inspector was extremely annoyed by the amount 
of noise coming from the adjoining room while he 
mad his usual rounds of the school. Unable to stand 
it anv longer, he opened the door. Seeing one boy 
taller than the others and talking a great deal, he grab- 
bed |}im by the collar, dragged him to another room 
and s‘ood him in the corner. 

“Now you stand there and be quiet till I tell you to 
g0 ba: k to your room!” the exasperated school inspec- 
tor commanded. 

A cuarter-hour later a small head appeared around 
the dcor and a small quivering voice asked, “Please, 
sir, miy we have our teacher back now?” 
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$300,000 PLANT 
IN PIECEMEAL LOTS! 


MACHINERY EQUIPT:—(15) Tablet 
(13) 0-3 Retary motor driven with variable 
|, diare; 350 per munute. 

Tablet Machines; 1200/min; 1” diam. 
(3) Jones Constant Motion Cortoners (latest type 
and design). Packs teblets, gum or slab choco 
late in box 4%" long. 
(4) Packagi my Machinery Company 
Model CA-2. Latest design. For om pliofilen, 
foil pkg. etc. 
(9) Roll-wrap Machines. S0—*s" tablets per 
in 4” package. Wraps to Pkg. 
National Continuous Hord Cundy Cooker, brand 
new, latest design. 2500 Ib. capacity Stainless 
Steel Kettles. 
EQUIPMEN;. Complete plant with Sugar 

various d wet and dry 
mixers; copacity gos-heated drying units, 
thermy co- trolled; conveyor systems, plastic 
sizers ond formers for hard candy; lift trucks and 
shids, compressors, scales, mixing vats; fluores. 
cent lights, office furniture and machines. 


LEADING AUCTIONEERS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
33 Senta fe les 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


Keep it Handy—you'll 


PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street,  BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, > 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ym 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N x 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, _ ae 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., mmeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, ie 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain, or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., om, Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, — 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company. Baltimore ~~ 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H..Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Chio, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw.. Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
ean & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm- Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINES. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morall, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morall, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. se. Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morall, Ohi 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Tadieneee, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, 4 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bg 


Co., Niagara Falls, 
. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlir pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishol Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morall, Ohio. 
ee ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Unitec Westminster, Md. 

CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlir ‘hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chish ee Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. | ~<a & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Unite Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, H.. ¥. 
‘ood Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., sesnenion, Il. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
A. K. — & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


United , Westminster, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chish: Im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Ro bins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS. 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, II. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


& ‘Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin “hapman Company, Berlin, k's 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food chy, & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, 
Link B. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Huntle Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. } bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


United 'o., Westminster, Md. 

WAS!ERS. 
Berlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
ishol:.-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
cod } hy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntle Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
scott =r Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
. Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


= Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
y, & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III, 
Rovins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., ooo Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, he a 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N > ¢ 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp.,. Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, “e. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Ghapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing ‘Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


Associated Buck Cang. Mchs., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Peelomatic Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WAS 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, = 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem.:Corp., Hoopeston, 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, . 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., "Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Ls 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., a Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, he 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
4 Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., New York 


GLASS CONTAINERS. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT. 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 


INSECTICIDES. 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cinti., O. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, 
Simpson & Doeller Co., | Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Wisc. Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, Wis. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, III. 


PASTE, CANNERS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Il. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, III. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Swedesboro, N. J. 

SEED TREATMENT. 
California Spray Chemical Cup. ca, Calif. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


SUGAR. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York City. 
WAREHOUSING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Eliminate costly . 
time losses with 


LABELERS and 
PACKERS 


BURT MODEL AUS NON-STOP LABELER 


Exclusive quick change feature. Handles wide range of sizes. 
Eliminates stopping to replace labels. 


BURT MODEL PCD HIGH 
SPEED CASE PACKER 


Cuts labor costs up to 1/3. Eliminates dent- 
ing, scarring and layer to layer impact. 


“Burt Beats Fleeting Time’’ 


SURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. OLIVER STREET, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Be Prepared 


» » » « to operate at a greater profit 


This year! Install Langsenkamp equipment . . 
first choice for tomato products. 


LANGSENKAMP STAINLESS STEEL 
TANK with Kook-More-Koils 


More than pay for themselves in one 
season! These units give a greater 
yield of fully five gallons more finished 
product from each and every batch. 
Think what this would mean dollar-wise 
in just one season's operation. _Investi- 
gate . . gain these added dividends, 


INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


To manufacture chili sauce stock from whole, un-peeled red- 
ripe tomatoes. Eliminates need for 30 peelers. Higher 
quality product . . . eliminates cores and peelings. 


HOT-WATER SCALDER 


Assures uniform scald. Automatically heated, heat is main- 
tained to withinone degree by automatic control. Cuts 
down. fuel cost 50%! Increases quality . . . all No. 1 
tomatoes received will obtain extra fancy rating. _Incre- 
ases peeling efficiency fully 40%! Cold spots are elimin- 
ated. Seed cells remain firm. All pectin left on tomatoes 
bettering appearance. Pays for itself ,in one season's 
operation! 


235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 25, IND. 
LOOK TO LANGSENKAMP FOR GREATER VALUE! 
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RAW PRODUCT QUALITY CONTROL 


No. 2 


Scheduling Plantings 


and Predicting Harvests 
(Part I) 


TO MAKE THE most economical use of 
labor and equipment in the canning of 
high quality products, an adequate and 
steady flow of raw material from the 
fields to the factory is essential. Periods 
of gluts and shutdown must be kept to 
a minimum. A well-organized, workable 
system of spacing plantings and pre- 
dicting maturity is required. Numerous 
systems are followed, but the one that 
is gaining in popularity in recent years 
is based on accumulated heat units. 


The researches of Appleton, Boswell, 
Culpepper, Magoon and others, in the 
period from 1921 to 1932, on the rela- 
tionship of accumulated temperatures 
from bloom to canning maturity of peas 
and sweet corn furnished the needed 
basic information. Agricultural research 
workers of the Green Giant Company 
experimented with the idea. They found 
that rather definite planting schedules 
could be worked out in advance of the 
planting season, and harvest dates pre- 
dicted with reasonable accuracy. The 
system was adopted by most of their 
factories in 1936 and has been used since 
then. About five years ago the Green 
Giant Company made the general prin- 
ciples of the system available to the 
industry, and since then many other 
companies have adopted it or at least 
are experimenting with it. 


Fundamentals of Heat Unit Theory 


In setting up the heat unit system cer- 
tain basic data and assumptions are 
necessary. Confusion exists in such 
terms as degree days, degree hours, heat 
units, total effective heat units, base 
lines, and similar terms. There is for 
each species of plants a minimum tem- 
perature at which growth takes place, 
a maximum temperature where growth 
ceases, and somewhere between these a 
point at which the most active growth 
occurs, the optimum. The minima for 
peas have been established at 40° F. and 
for sweet corn 50° F. These are consid- 
ered as base line temperatures. 


To obtain the number of units in de- 
gree days, the maximum and minimum 
temperatures for the day are added to- 
gether, divided by two to obtain the 
daily mean or average temperature. This 
mean minus the base line (40° in the 
case of peas) equals the number of ef- 
fective heat units for the day expressed 
as degree days. Multiplied by 24, the 
number of heat units expressed as de- 
gree hours is obtained. The number of 
heat units accumulated from planting 
to harvest, or any other stage of plant 
development, may be expressed as de- 
gree days or degree hours. In this dis- 
cussion, unless otherwise specified, heat 
units will be indicated as degree hours. 


Figure 1 shows the daily mean tem- 
peratures from April through July for 
Madison, Wisconsin, for 1946 and the 
70-year average (normal), as indicated 
by the upper two curves. Wide fluctua- 
tions occur between daily temperatures 
for a single season (1946), but are 
evened when the 70-year average is 
taken. The lower two curves show the 
heat unit accumulation above 40° F. for 
1946 and the 70-year average. The 1946 
season was near normal and the predic- 
tion made on the long time average was 
essentially correct that season. 


Varietal Heat Unit Requirements 


The number of accumulated heat units 
required from planting to optimum can- 
ning maturity varies widely between va- 
rieties and between different areas for 
a given variety. 


It has been determined that with 
Alaska peas approximately 29,000 to 
30,000 heat units, or 1,200 to 1,250 de- 
gree days above 40° F., are required 
from planting until they reach canning 
maturity at a tenderometer reading of 
100. Essentially the same requirement 
has been established for Wisconsin Early 
Sweets, while the Perfection variety will 
need about 36,000 heat units, and some 
of the large late varieties of the Profu- 
sion group will require 40,000 units. Each 
variety has a definite heat unit require- 
ment and frequently with new types 
this must be determined locally. 


Golden Cross sweet corn needs ap- 
proximately 46,000 heat units above 50° 


F. from planting to canning maturity 
at 72% moisture, and Tendermost, 
48,000 units. Recent work by Gould in 
Ohio indicates that snap beans with a 
base of 50° F. require 27,000 heat units. 


The total heat unit requirement may 
vary slightly from season to season and 
from location to location. With Alaska 
peas it may be as low as 28,000 to as 
high as 31,000. However, in general the 
same relationship will be maintained 
between varieties and between plant- 
ings of the same variety within a given 
season, 


Formulating the Planting Schedules 


The greatest benefit of the heat unit 
system is that it provides an effective 
basis for spacing successive plantings 
of a crop to give the cannery an unin- 
terrupted supply of raw materials at 
their optimum maturity. In setting up 
the planting schedule, it is first neces- 
sary to obtain from the United States 
Weather Bureau the long term average 
daily mean temperature records. From 
these,a curve of accumulated heat units 
above the base line is constructed for the 
normal season from planting through 
harvest. 


It is also necessary to know the daily 
factory or viner capacity for peas and 
the husker capacity for corn based on 
average yields for the district. Usually 
the factory capacity is based on a 12- to 
14-hour day and an extra shift can be 
added if climatic conditions or above 
average yields demand. 
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